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ABSTRACT 


PROPHETIC LEADERSHIP AND THE POOR: THE 
ROLE OF THE PASTOR IN CULTIVATING 
SOCIAL JUSTICE ADVOCACY 


by 
Angela B. Martin 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentor 


Leroy Cothran, DMin. 
J. Randy Grimes, DMin. 


The Church’s prophetic voice is missing from the public square due to a lack of prophetic 
leadership. This project hypothesizes that if pastors received biblical training regarding 
their role in prophetic ministry, the result would yield greater engagement in addressing 
poverty and social justice by the Church. The project’s context was the Maryland Poor 
People’s Campaign, wherein clergy participated in six workshop sessions. The research 
implemented qualitative-quantitative methodologies of surveys, group participation, and 
interviews. The outcome demonstrated that pastors felt convicted to engage prophetically 
with more frequency after an increased understanding of poverty, social justice issues, 


and examining biases. 
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“To love the neighbor requires more than a pious feeling in my heart. It requires 
social and political analysis so that piety will not become a substitute for justice. 
The truth of the Gospel, then, is a truth that must be done and not simply spoken. 
To speak the truth without doing the truth is to contradict the truth that we claim 
to affirm. The church is good at writing resolutions and preaching sermons about 
this or that idea, but the denunciation of injustice is not only a spoken word or a 
written text; it is an action. It's a stand. The word is only a gesture of commitment. 
This gesture must be concretized by social analysis so that the oppressed will be 
empowered to change the unjust social arrangement.” 


- James H. Cone, “The Relationship of the Christian Faith to Political Praxis” 
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INTRODUCTION 


On April 4, 1967, exactly one year before his assassination, the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. stood in the pulpit of Riverside Church in New York City and 
delivered a sermon that is still as relevant today as it was when it was given initially. In 
that speech entitled "Beyond Vietnam (A Time to Break Silence)," Dr. King addressed 
the United States regarding its sins of militarism, racism, and economic greed resulting in 
ignored poverty. After witnessing the senseless destruction and carnage of the Vietnam 
war, experiencing first-hand racial segregation, and looking into the eyes of the poorest 
Americans, he realized that persons of faith, Christians in particular, must not remain 
silent in the face of such injustice. In an open letter to fellow clergy written from a jail 
cell in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1963, King told fellow Christians that “injustice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere.”! Unfortunately, he had not experienced a 
broad level of support from the Christian community and leaders. While he had been 
widely recognized as a pastor and moral leader for civil rights and racial equality for 
more than a decade prior, Dr. King’s speech made his calling and role as prophet to the 
nation undeniable. 

"Some of us who have already begun to break the silence of the night have found 

that the calling to speak is often a vocation of agony, but we must speak. We must 


speak with all the humility that is appropriate to our limited vision, but we must 
speak. And we must rejoice as well, for surely this is the first time in our nation's 


' Martin Luther King, Jr., A Testament of Hope: The Essential Writings and Speeches of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., ed. James Washington (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 1986), pg. 290. 
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history that a significant number of its religious leaders have chosen to move 

beyond the prophesying of smooth patriotism to the high grounds of a firm dissent 

based upon the mandates of conscience and the reading of history. Perhaps a new 
spirit is rising among us. If it is, let us trace its movement well and pray that our 

own inner being may be sensitive to its guidance, for we are deeply in need of a 

new way beyond the darkness that seems so close around us."” 

The primary focus of this research is the emphasis on the role of the pastor in 
cultivating social justice advocacy within his or her congregation and community. This 
study addressed the disconnect between pastors and their prophetic leadership regarding 
the poor. Moreover, while I have served in traditional pastoral ministry settings in the 
past, my current pastoral setting exists beyond the four walls of the Church in the context 
of the Maryland Statewide Committee of the Poor People's Campaign: A National Call 
for Moral Revival. It is the goal of the Poor People's Campaign (PPC) to bring together 
people across the United States of America (and ultimately beyond) in a grassroots 
movement to challenge the evils of poverty, systemic racism, the war 
economy/militarism, ecological devastation, and the nation's distorted moral narrative 
regarding the poor and Christian religious nationalism. 

This work is vital because, at the beginning of the relaunch of the Poor People's 
Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, it was estimated that more than 
40,600,000 Americans subsist below the poverty line, and nearly half of all Americans 
cannot afford a $400 emergency. Through project participation, the desired outcome was 


that pastors and faith leaders be transformed into fierce advocates for social justice 


regarding poor and low-wealth individuals in the United States and beyond. They will 


> Martin Luther King, Jr., A Testament of Hope: The Essential Writings and Speeches of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., ed. James Washington (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 1986), pg. 231. 
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carry this passion for the poor and dispossessed into every pastoral setting they encounter 
going forward and cultivate social justice advocates in their pews/faith communities. 

The pastor's influence upon his or her congregation remains unparalleled within 
the local Church and community. Many congregants and parishioners look to their 
pastors for spiritual and moral guidance and leadership regarding contemporary issues. 
This project hypothesizes that if pastors receive focused biblical training regarding the 
role of the prophet and how that role intersects with that of pastoral ministry, they will be 
informed as to the true purpose and relevancy of prophetic ministry and exhibit prophetic 
leadership in their settings. 

Undergirding this project is the biblical text found in the Old Testament scriptures 
of Ezekiel 22:23-3, and all biblical texts used in this work will be taken from the New 
International Version (NIV) unless otherwise explicitly stated. I selected this text because 
I believe that this text is so timely and forms the proper framework to connect the 
urgency and need for moral, prophetic leadership. The timeliness of this biblical passage 
to the present-day crisis within the Church related to matters of social justice and 
prophetic leadership cannot be ignored. 

A crisis exists in the modern-day Church, just as it existed during the time of 
Ezekiel, namely a lack of moral and prophetic leadership among the people, priesthood, 
and politicians. Pastors are reluctant to engage in matters of social justice with their 
congregations. They are fearful and shy away from proclaiming God's judgment, and as a 
result, their prophetic voices are missing from the public square. 

Today, prophetic leadership is needed from all clergy interested in taking up Rev. 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.'s baton to pass to the next generation. Through King's vision 


of a campaign to end poverty, King demonstrated the necessity of uniting the poor and 
dispossessed across race, religion, geography, and other divisions. In the efforts to 
commemorate and build a New Poor People's Campaign for our times, it is vital to learn 
from the past. For this reason, I chose to analyze the 1968 Poor People's Campaign as a 
historical foundation. What better way to proactively avoid those same pitfalls of the 
previous campaign as we relaunch its successor. The Poor People's Campaign: A 
National Call for Moral Revival stands on the shoulders of those who came before. 
Learning those valuable lessons of the past will enable us to move forward together. 

I see this historical undergirding as critical at this moment in our society. In the 
United States of America and beyond, a movement is needed to shift the moral narrative, 
impact policies and elections at every level of government, and build lasting power for 
poor and impacted people. More than ever, it is imperative that the power of poor people 
to be agents of change be wielded to influence the election outcome. 

On January 6, 2021, an insurrection of hate occurred at the Nation's Capital over 
the democratic outcome of the Presidential election that gave the world a glimpse of the 
moral precipice that the United States faces. The very heart of the American democratic 
experiment is at stake, and I believe a moral fusion movement like the Poor People's 
Campaign is crucial to resuscitate the nation's stated Constitutional and moral values. 
This change in the attitude of a nation can only occur when prophetic leaders are 
connected to people of conscience to break through the silos that have previously divided 
our communities. 

The branch of Christian theology that I selected to undergird this project is 


Liberation Theology. I selected this school of thought mainly because it correlates to our 


current time and age here in the United States. Furthermore, considering my past 
experiences within the Black Church, it best aligns with my background and beliefs. 

Liberation Theology emerged at a critical time in the life of the contemporary 
Church during the late 1960s because the entire western hemisphere was at a spiritual 
crossroad at the same time. Some may explain that the same principles and ideology were 
being birthed by two distinct theologians worlds apart as a coincidence. I choose to 
reflect that it is the Holy Spirit's work moving in the life of the Church. Many of those 
struggles for Liberation Theology's acceptance in ecclesiastical circles continue. 
Nevertheless, when having a robust discussion of social justice within the framework of 
the Church, it must contain a consideration of Liberation Theology. 

In that chapter, I explored two strands of Liberation Theology, namely Black and 
Latin American, and offered historical synopses of the different global contexts and their 
origins. I also spotlighted influential theologians James Cone and Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
considered founders of Black and Latin American Liberation Theologies, respectively. I 
also considered how the Church received Liberation Theology and how this theology's 
core principles informed my project and my current context of the Poor People's 
Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival. 

I believe that unless the poor and those of low wealth stand up and demand 
equity, food, housing, and clean water, their needs will not be met. It is in the interest of 
the oppressor to maintain the status quo, and therefore, every effort to discredit, 
disqualify and disrupt the momentum of the movement will be made. Nevertheless, as 
fighters for freedom, we must recognize their attempts and be able to respond, in kind, 


with God's liberating truth, which is always on the side of the poor. 
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The accurate measure of effective learning, in my opinion, is when the learner can 
walk away from the encounter or experience, having gained knowledge of a particular 
thing or experience or having been transformed by the experience to have their attitudes 
and beliefs changed. I selected the field of Transformational Learning as a related 
discipline to help inform my project and facilitate the desired outcome for this research. 
A key component of Transformative Learning is that the learner has changed his or her 
opinion, viewpoint, or worldview based upon the interaction with a disorienting dilemma 
like the severity of poverty in America. A proper transformative learning process will 
allow the user to change their frame of reference. This new reframing will set the stage 
for integrating and retaining new beliefs into the learner's core. 

My heartfelt desire that all who encounter this research project will emerge has 
been transformed in some way by a new understanding of the vital role of the prophetic 
in their ministries and a renewed commitment to the Liberating God. This project is the 
launching point of a more significant work that seeks to connect the local Church to 
social justice movements greater than themselves to bring about koinonia and shalom on 


Earth. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The ministry context for this research project was the Maryland Statewide 
Committee of the PPC-NCMR. It has always been the goal of the PPC to bring together 
people across the United States of America and ultimately beyond in a grassroots way to 
challenge the evils of poverty, systemic racism, the war economy/militarism, ecological 
devastation, and the nation’s distorted moral narrative regarding the poor and Christian 
religious nationalism. The PPC-NCMR is not an organization but rather a movement 
meant to change the regular political discourse and narrative from the status quo and fight 
poverty, not the poor. 

My role in this ministry context is that of Maryland Tri-Chair of the national 
campaign (MD-PPC), where I have served with Rabbi Alana Suskin of Montgomery 
County since 2018. At the time of the project's implementation, the third Tri-Chair 
position was vacant, and in search of a young and/or impacted person to complete our 
leadership team. The volunteer role of Tri-chair is a daunting task: to lead a confluence of 
volunteers and community activists with varying backgrounds and socioeconomic 
concerns to build power for the nation’s poor and dispossessed existing on a shoe-string 
budget consisting entirely of donations from the public. At the time of this project's 
implementation, over eleven thousand (11,638) residents of the state had signed up to 


participate in the Maryland Poor People's Campaign. While many participants in the 


campaign are seasoned organizers, many more are new to activism and full of newness 
and heart. 

Maryland has twenty-three counties and Baltimore City, which were grouped into 
eight regions to make mobilization efforts easier. These regions are Baltimore 
(comprising of Baltimore City, and Baltimore and Harford Counties), Central 
(comprising of Howard and Anne Arundel Counties), Montgomery County, Prince 
George’s County, Western (comprising of Allegheny, Washington, Frederick, and Garrett 
Counties), Southern (comprised of Charles, St. Mary's, and Calvert Counties), Lower 
Shore (comprising of Wicomico, Somerset, Dorchester, and Talbot Counties), and Upper 
Shore (comprising of Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne's and Caroline Counties). Regions prevent 
members of the campaign from traveling more than an hour to participate in local MD- 
PPC events. Regions also allow participants from those areas to serve as “subject-matter 
experts” regarding the conditions of their communities when sharing with the more 
extensive statewide campaign. For example, who better to bring to the state table the 
concerns, challenges, and local issues facing fishers of the Eastern Shore, or coal miners 


of Appalachia, than persons living, working, and organizing there. 


Maryland PPC Regions 


8 REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


Figure 1. Maryland Poor People's Campaign Regional Committees 

Counties within the regions are geographically close and similar in demographic 
makeup. The diversity of Maryland was highlighted in the grouping of her regions. 
Maryland has often been nicknamed “America in Miniature” because, except for deserts, 
Maryland could be considered a geographic microcosm of the United States. Its 
Appalachia mountains border West Virginia. Its rural farmlands and Blue Ridge 
mountains border Virginia and Pennsylvania. It shares its sandy beaches and the coastal 
areas of its Eastern Shore with Delaware. The heart of its urban metropolis is centered by 
the District of Columbia, which intersects Virginia with the Potomac River. The 
ecosystem of Chesapeake Bay is the largest water source in Maryland, and many rivers 
and streams flow from it into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The structure of the Maryland PPC was comprised of equal representation and 
leadership from each region. The functional needs of the campaign revolved around 


fundraising, communications, policy, and membership committee on both the regional 
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and statewide levels. Volunteers for the fundraising committee are responsible for 
soliciting donations and planning fundraisers to raise financial support 

Each region consisted of at least two co-leads and represented their region during 
weekly statewide leadership meetings called the “Coordinating Committee.” The 
statewide Tri-chairs facilitate the Statewide Coordinating Committee and serve as the 
representative leadership of the state for the National Campaign. The primary function of 
the Coordinating Committee was to coordinate the efforts within the state concerning 
fundraising, social media and communications, political education and activism, and 
membership. Meeting weekly, the statewide coordinating committee is the vehicle by 
which regions share specific concerns from different parts of the state and pool their 


resources, membership, knowledge, and abilities to address those concerns. 


MARYLAND 
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Central Maryland 
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Figure 2. Maryland Coordinating Committee Structure 


Serving in the Poor People’s Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival has 


been some of the most fulfilling and heart-aligning work I have ever done. Psalm 139:13 
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says, "For you created my inmost being; you knit me together in my mother's womb." 
When I look back over my life and reflect on my personal journey in life and ministry, I 
believe that not only was I was called to do this work, but God was ordering my steps 
literally before I was born. 

In October 1967, Reverend Andrew J. Allen, pastor of First Baptist Church of 
Deanwood in Washington, DC, sent a letter to Martin Luther King, Jr. of Atlanta. Rev. 
Allen was one of a few Baptist pastors in the city who were committed to using their 
influence to effectuate a march on Washington for the poor. Rev. Allen was a pillar of the 
community and used his pastoral influence and that of his over one-thousand-member 
church to push for civil rights and to bring needed services to the Black community of 
Deanwood. 

That same October, a seven-month pregnant young couple were seated in the 
congregation for Sunday service. The couple were my parents who were expecting my 
birth. My mother, Helen Shamburger, had migrated to Washington from Robbins, North 
Carolina. The day after her high school graduation a decade earlier, she bought a one-way 
bus ticket to Washington, D.C., determined to leave the poor, farming town in hopes of a 
better life. However, she was met with much of the same systemic racism that had 
plagued her in the South. The only difference was that now, it had a different accent. My 
mother's radical leanings and fierce temper aligned more with Malcolm X and the Black 
Panther Movement. Dr. King’s non-violent approach did not sit well with her. However, 
since Rev. Allen spoke so highly of King and encouraged the congregation's support 


from the pulpit, she gave the Georgia-born minister a second chance. 
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My father, Donald Symonette, Sr., was a mild-mannered, native Washingtonian 
and the grandson of Bahamian immigrants. His nature was inclined toward non-violence, 
and King’s philosophy resonated with him. His West Indian upbringing made him no 
stranger to hard work, often working two or three jobs his entire life to make ends meet. 
He was more aligned with the concept of a slow and steady approach to civil rights and 
was inclined toward non-violence. Therefore, King's approach resonated more with him. 

Dr. King announced the creation of the Poor People’s Campaign two weeks 
before I was born on December 4, 1967. Community organizing was one of Rev. Allen’s 
principal skills. Rev. Allen regularly addressed the congregation from the pulpit and 
preached of civil rights for African Americans. He often encouraged them to join him in 
marching, rallying, campaigning, and protesting to improve people's working and living 
conditions and general welfare. Despite the criticism of many other African American 
pastors who saw Dr. King as a nuisance and rabble-rouser, Rev. Allen encouraged the 
members of First Baptist of Deanwood to get behind the vision of Dr. King. He believed 
in King’s prophetic work so much that he withdrew Deanwood from the National Baptist 
Convention - U.S.A. and helped form a local affiliate of the Progressive National Baptist 
Convention. 

Deanwood was the largest and one of the most critical protestant churches in 
Washington, D.C. at the time. Emerging out of a Blacksmith’s shop in 1901, Deanwood 
was comprised of African Americans from all strata of class from all over the city. In the 
1960s, under the pastorate of Rev. Allen, First Baptist was a large church bustling with 
activities for all ages. Rev. Allen was active in city politics and was undoubtedly one of 


the forces that helped bring the young Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. to Deanwood to 
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rally for D.C. statehood and one of the local pastors that would help get the Poor People's 


Campaign off the ground. 

Dr. King had an idea for bringing the poor to Washington for which he would 
enlist the help of Rev. Allen and the members of First Baptist of Deanwood. Little did my 
parents, Helen and Donald Symonette, know as they sat in the congregation on that 
fateful Sunday in October of 1967, that this radical, prophetic idea of Dr. King’s would 
be the same movement that the unborn daughter they were carrying would pick up to 
continue some fifty years later. 

My parent's union was Malcolm X, and Martin Luther King personified; my 
mother's “by any means necessary” joined with my father's “I have a dream.” In raising 
me, they would meet in the middle and impart both philosophies to me equally. In doing 
so, I developed a genuine pride in my African heritage, a love of my brown skin, and a 
spirit to fight for justice for all people. 

The importance of education was stressed in my home. My mother once desired 
to go to college, but in segregated, Jim Crow North Carolina, that was a dream that never 
materialized for her. My father was forced to drop out of high school to get a job to help 
support his mother and three siblings when his mother suddenly found herself a single 
parent. While he would later in life return to school to complete his education by getting 
his general educational diploma (G.E.D.), he never missed an opportunity to impress 
upon me, without directly saying so, that the sacrifices he was making were out of love 
and purely for our family’s benefit. 

For several decades following the civil rights era, many African Americans began 


to leave the city seeking better schools and living conditions in the suburbs of Maryland. 
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My family was no different. While we lived outside the city in Prince George’s County, 
we still faithfully returned to D.C. every Sunday to worship at First Baptist of Deanwood. 
I accepted Christ at a very early age and, along with my father, was baptized by Rev. 
Allen, who was my first and only pastor during my formative years. 

Like millions of other working families in America, childcare was (and is) an 
issue. Because both parents worked outside of the home, I became a latch-key child 
starting in first grade at age six. My mother would leave the house early in the morning to 
take my little sister to daycare, and my father would make sure I had breakfast and 
combed my hair before he left for work. Each day, I would dutifully leave the house on 
time, lock the door, and walk to school with my metal lunchbox in hand, all by myself. I 
would make the same walk home alone in the afternoons, let myself in, and close and 
lock the door. Then I would call my mother at work to let her know I was safely in the 
house and wait there alone until my mother got off work and picked up my sister from 
daycare a few hours later. This was my daily habit from first grade onward, and you 
could almost set your watch by my routine. 

In inner cities, many working parents must make hard decisions regarding 
childcare. Often unattended and unprotected children are easy targets or prey to be 
abused or wind up in gangs within poor and low-income communities. My oldest sister 
fell victim to the drugs and the streets in my own family, while a family member and a 
neighbor sexually molested me for years right under my parent’s nose while they worked. 

My immature faith sought to reconcile how a loving, tender God could allow bad 


things to happen to a child He supposedly loves. After all, if God did not come to His 
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only Son’s rescue on the cross, what hope of rescue could I ever expect? I felt 
unprotected, abandoned, and alone. 

On April 6, 1979, in the church study, Rev. Allen passed away suddenly. His 
premature death plunged the church into chaos and left our church reeling from a loss of 
hope and struggling to gain its footing in the post-civil rights era. With no leader at its 
helm, unchristian internal power grabs quickly emerged. The “Church folk” that I 
respected began to show themselves as thieving, back-biting, hypocrites. The church was 
imploding before our very eyes, leaving many, including my family, as collateral 
damage. Rev. Allen’s body was barely cold before a perilous fight for power ensued at 
First Baptist of Deanwood, which would turn my parents away from the Church for many 
years later. 

The stress and strain of our family dynamics, finances and the irreconcilable 
differences between my parents proved too much to bear, and they separated in 1981. 
After a heated argument between them took a turn and became physical one night, my 
mother left and took my younger sister and me to live in a homeless shelter. Despite the 
embarrassment of living in a shelter, I remember feeling somewhat relieved when my 
parents announced their separation because at least it put a temporary end to the nightly 
screaming matches and arguments. 

After their bitter divorce in 1983, my mother started showing signs of what we 
now know was depression, for which she never received treatment or recovered. Many 
women in poor communities lack the resources to receive proper mental health care, and 
trauma and mental illness go unaddressed; my mother was no different. As a teen, I 


became her caregiver. The divorce and pain of her past took their toll, and it seemed as if 
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she only had enough energy to drag herself to work each day. When she came home, she 
immediately took to her bed and stayed there until it was time to leave for work the next 
day. Increasingly, the job fell to me to cook, clean, collect the mail to pay the utility bills 
and care for my younger sister. Many children from poor and low-wealth families like 
mine are forced to grow up way too soon. 

I graduated from the Talented and Gifted (TAG) program in my high school in the 
top five percent of my class. Furthermore, while I wanted to go away for school and was 
intrigued by some of the schools out of state, I knew I could not afford it because my 
parents had no money to send me to school. Ultimately, I opted to go three hours away to 
a historically Black college, the University of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES), and 
major in Computer Science with a minor in Mathematics. 

I put myself through college with scholarships, student loans, and working full- 
time. It was exhausting, and, in hindsight, I probably would have gotten better grades if I 
did not also have to work. But alas, I appreciated the financial sacrifice far more than my 
friends whose parents were blessed to write a check. I earned my degree, both literally 
and figuratively, and I was grateful for my years at UMES. 

I became acutely aware and increasingly bothered by societal injustices during my 
collegiate years. The disparities in education were evident to me as I saw how the TAG 
program of my public school had prepared me for the academic rigors of college but had 
failed my new friends who attended public schools from other areas of Maryland like the 
inner city of Baltimore. I bristled at the disparities of how differently the UMES campus 
was treated by the University of Maryland Board of Regents than her predominantly 


White sister campus located in College Park. College Park was nationally known and 
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well regarded. Their students had phones in their dorm rooms, campus swimming pools, 
bowling alleys, theaters, restaurants, and shuttle buses. At UMES, we had none of those 
things and even had to share a single payphone at the end of each floor in our dorms. 

Even as a college student, I immediately set about objecting and petitioning the 
Board of Regents for identical amenities at UMES. My activism landed me an 
appointment by the University administration to serve as the student member of the 
planning committee tasked with deciding how a two-million donation would be spent. 
While I never got to enjoy the fruits of my labor because I graduated before the 
improvements were implemented, I took pleasure in knowing that I made the school 
better for those who came after me. 

Community service had become an inextricable part of my DNA by my junior 
year, probably explaining my desire to join Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, Inc., the largest 
Greek letter, African American sorority dedicated to public service. Founded on Christian 
principles at Howard University on January 13, 1913, by twenty-two young collegiate 
women, the organization boasts over 250,000 members worldwide. I was drawn to the 
rich history of the organization and its Five-Point programmatic thrust: educational 
development, economic development, physical and mental health, international 
awareness and involvement, and political awareness and involvement. I was in awe of the 
first public act that these young, Black sorority women undertook shortly after its 
founding in March of 1913: to dare to demand their right to vote by marching alongside 
White women in the Suffrage March down Pennsylvania Avenue. This bold commitment 


to make the world a better place did not end with the Founders but continued to this very 
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day with many fearless members who have achieved many firsts. I became a member in 
December of 1987, just shy of my twentieth birthday. 

In a very real sense, I credit my membership in Delta Sigma Theta for bringing 
me back to God and seeking a deeper relationship with Him. Because of Delta, I met a 
dynamic soror who was a pastor at a church in Baltimore who ministered to me when I 
needed it most. Her grandmother was one of the founders of our sorority, and she soon 
became a role model and mentor. I never forgot that first encounter and maintained a 
relationship with her over the years. That young pastor, the Rev. Dr. Vashti Murphy 
McKenzie, would later become the first consecrated female Bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

After graduation, I tried to return to First Baptist of Deanwood to rekindle my 
fellowship perhaps, but I found that much of the same confusion still existed as it did 
when my family left. Many of the members still there had no evidence of any spiritual 
maturity. Furthermore, to make matters worse, they were not seeking any. They had 
become Laodicean at best. On my own and alone with God, I somehow grew a little 
spiritually. Still, it was God’s gentle call guiding me back to Him that eventually led me 
to seek a church of my own. 

By 1992, I met and married a young man who played football for the University 
of the District of Columbia. He was a southern Virginia country boy, and I was an urban 
city girl. The pairing was an odd one, and in 1995, as I realized the match was not made 
in heaven, I gave birth to a daughter and remained in the relationship committed to 
working things out for her sake. In American society, women are often forced to remain 


in abusive relationships to avoid housing and food insecurity. And while I was earning 
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daughter and experiencing a bitter divorce as my parents kept me in that toxic 
relationship for longer than I should have. 

Nevertheless, somehow, I summoned the courage and, with only eighty-two 
dollars in the bank and a car packed with only our belongings, I left my husband and 
started my life over again. In hindsight, while I did lose a great deal career-wise, 
financially, and socially, two beautiful things did emerge as lovely parting gifts in my 
divorce: my beautiful daughter and a testimony of how God is faithful when you trust in 
Him. My divorce taught me how to rely on God to provide, a lesson for which I am now 
grateful. 

Though my faith was more vital than ever, I was still without a church home 
during most of this time. Eventually, I would find community at Reid Temple African 
Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church in Prince George’s County, Maryland. At the time, 
Reid Temple was a church of about 300 members, led by Rev. Dr. Lee P. Washington. 
Rev. Washington reminded me greatly of my first pastor Rev. Allen because he was not 
only a pastor that preached the Word of God, but he also had a heart for justice and was a 
presence in the community. Reid Temple had its community development corporation 
and sought to empower its members economically. I found his integrity and prophetic 
leadership refreshing and began worshipping regularly at the church. Not long after, I 
formally joined the Church and began to participate in its ministries and received my call 
to ministry there. 

It was not long before I found myself on the itinerant track for ordination in the 


A.M.E. Church and enrolled at Wesley Theological Seminary. Seminary was a wonderful 
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but challenging experience. My worldview would be stretched as I encountered others 
with world perspectives different from my own. I wrestled with new theologies I had 
never heard of and learned the names of those beliefs I had picked up along my solo 
journey of faith. I loved my Seminary community, felt most at home there, and made 
many lasting friendships. 

However, the best thing to come out of my Seminary experience was meeting the 
man who is now my husband, Lamar C. Martin. Dating was pretty much off my radar at 
the time. I had been enjoying my newfound, divorced freedom and was content to live 
out my days as a single mother raising my daughter. Nevertheless, God had other plans, 
and God sent someone so wonderful, loving, and God-fearing that I had no other choice 
but to notice! After dating for nearly two years, we were married in July of 2004. 

The next three successive years carried with them accomplishments of their own, 
beginning with my ordination as an Itinerant Deacon in 2005, receiving my Master of 
Divinity degree in 2006 from Wesley, and becoming an Itinerant Elder in 2007. My 
graduation was a proud day for me because it was an accomplishment that I knew I could 
never have accomplished on my own had it not been for the Lord. 

In 2007, God also saw fit to grant my husband and me the desires of our heart in 
allowing us to adopt a beautiful Ethiopian pair of siblings, a boy (age two) and a girl 
(one-year-old), when it became clear that we would not be able to have children of our 
own biologically. The Ethiopian government required us to travel to Ethiopia to complete 
the adoption and bring our children home. Living in Ethiopia was an experience that 
forever bonded me to the country, culture, and rich heritage. It also made me increasingly 


aware of the stark economic injustices that existed in other countries. Even some of the 
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poorest areas of the United States could not hold a candle to the levels of poverty in 
developing nations. And what often exacerbates situations in developing countries is the 
United States with its first-world privilege. 

Also, in 2007, as if adopting two children internationally was not enough, I also 
accepted my first pastoral appointment that same year. I received a call from the United 
Methodist Church to serve on-loan to the Baltimore-Washington Conference in a two- 
point charge in northern Maryland near the Pennsylvania border, nearly two hours away. 
The backstory was that the churches were both half-time appointments and joined at the 
hip by the sharing of a pastor and a parsonage. The two churches had an adversarial 
relationship and desperately desired to be two separate charges. My mission, should I 
choose to accept, would be to grow the two churches to the point that they could afford to 
be two, independent, full-time churches. With an equal mixture of excitement and 
trepidation and the authorization of my A.M.E. Bishop, I accepted the appointment and 
moved my family to Harford County, Maryland in June of that year. 

I began my first pastoral appointment bright-eyed and full of enthusiasm. I knew 
the churches were at odds with one another, but my plan was to lavish them both with the 
love of Christ and to embody servant leadership. In response, “Church B,” who had felt 
neglected and devalued by the previous pastor, welcomed me warmly. However, in the 
eyes of “Church A,” I was the Devil Incarnate and being a woman in ministry was a 
mortal sin. 

My hard work began to immediately pay off with Church B. Not long after my 
atrival, the pews began to fill up on Sundays and many souls came to Christ. Bible study 


attendance grew to an all-time high and I empowered many of the faithful to become 
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leaders in the church. We began holding community outreach events and even created a 
long overdue, church website. The little church began to breathe with the new life of 
children and the creation of other ministries. 

However, the harder I worked at Church A, the worse their resentment of me 
became. Perhaps it was my younger age, my gender, or a combination of both that made 
them obstinate. Church leadership openly questioned and challenged my authority from 
the moment I arrived. They criticized my preaching, complaining that I “taught them too 
much.” At administrative meetings, I was blamed for declining membership even though 
it had reached its bottom before I arrived. My attempts to create an outreach ministry fell 
on deaf ears. As a congregation, they were disinterested in ministry outside the church 
walls because they were content to offer free turkeys at Thanksgiving and a choir 
anniversary evening program as a ministry to the community. 

I opted for a housing allowance right from the start of my appointment, which 
allowed the Charge to sell their shared parsonage. However, Church A could barely 
afford their half of my salary and none of my housing allowance. An agreement was 
brokered in the living room of the District Superintendent between me and the Staff- 
Parrish Relations Committee (SPRC) of both churches who were present at the time. We 
agreed to delay payment of my housing allowance until the parsonage was sold, at which 
time, I would receive full and back pay for my housing allowance. Unfortunately, to 
complicate matters, the parsonage sale dragged on for well over a year due to the housing 
crisis of 2008 and a market downturn. Nevertheless, after eighteen months, Church B’s 
attendance grew to the point that they could afford to separate entirely from Church A. 


Eventually, the parsonage was sold, and the Bishop decided to split the Charge giving 
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Church A to a male pastor in the area who also had a small part-time church in the 
denomination. And while Church A never made good on their promise to pay their share 
of my housing allowance (nearly $20,000 in arrearage), I remained committed to pastoral 
ministry. I became the sole pastor of Church B. 

Dropping to three-quarter time status made me eligible to seek secular 
employment, which I needed to replace the lost income from Church A. However, given 
our rural location, the closest place I could find secular work was in downtown 
Baltimore, a trek that consisted of a ninety-minute commute (one-way) each day. Those 
bi-vocational years were difficult due to several perfidies that were detrimental to my 
family financially and duplicitous leadership from the denominational heads. Ultimately, 
patterns of abuse began to surface, and church hurt started to sink in. Tearfully, I 
submitted my letter of resignation and turned away from pastoral ministry. 

My first few months away from pastoral ministry was devoted entirely to self- 
care. I knew that I had been burning the candle at both ends for years and my health had 
suffered tremendously. I desperately needed time to rest, recuperate and reconnect with 
my family and friends. I went on a family road-trip to visit my relatives in North Carolina 
and made time for myself. For more than a year, I watched cooking shows, planted a 
garden, and increased my public service activities with my sorority. I planned dinner 
parties and hosted family dinners on holidays. I spent time in my craft room and 
rekindled my interest in my hobbies. But most of all, I avoided church. 

I was angry at God. Why would God do this to me? I know I heard God’s call 
clearly. And yet, I felt like a failure. I could not reconcile why God would put me through 


this pain, humiliation, financial devastation, and emotional suffering? For what? Pastoral 
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ministry was not my idea. After all, I was doing just fine before all this church stuff. And 
now, I had no job, no savings, and over thirty-thousand dollars of student loan debt for a 
Master’s degree, I believed I could no longer use. God knew that I had been done wrong 
by church folks before. Is it possible to love the Church when I could not stand her 
people? What kind of loving God allows Satan to run rampant over the lives of those he 
“loves”? How would I ever be able to trust God again? Could I preach the Gospel ever 
again? I felt alone and abandoned by God. 

Spiritually speaking, the next few years were dark ones for me. Because everyone 
in the community knew me as “Pastor Martin.” It seemed that everywhere I went, people 
wanted to know why I was no longer pastoring. Many in the small, rural community 
assumed there was some sort of salacious scandal behind my resignation. Others figured I 
simply was not suited for pastoral ministry. However, with every well-meaning inquiry, I 
felt like a failure and the pain burned deep. I was treated like a leper among some male 
pastors in the area. I later learned that I was not welcomed because they felt threatened by 
my presence in the congregation. I appreciated the few who were honest enough with me 
to say to my face that they could not have a better preacher than them sitting in the pew! 

Eventually, we found a home in a growing non-denominational church nearby 
with a strong, vibrant children’s ministry. The bonus for me was that I could blend into 
the congregation and simply exist without mention of my past pastoral experience 
rubbing salt in my fresh wounds. While their style of worship was different from my 
tradition and the preaching was not prophetic in nature, I appreciated the change. It felt 
like a fresh start. No one knew who I was, and I preferred it that way. I began to attend 


and participate in regular bible studies and was fast tracked to lead a women’s group of 
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my own and become a worship leader in the church. I was silently amused when a 
woman pulled me aside one evening after bible study to tell me that she sensed a call on 
my life to be a pastor. I politely listened and told her I would pray about it and chuckled 
as I left to walk to my car. But in my heart, I vowed that I was through with pastoral 
ministry. 

The leadership of the church was comprised of a senior pastor and his all male, 
white staff for a large main campus with two smaller satellite locations. The pastor 
professed a heart for ministry and had the vision of becoming a multi-ethnic church. But 
honest conversations about race were difficult for him especially given the preponderance 
of Confederate flags in the yards of the community. I had my doubts if his lofty goal 
would be possible. Nevertheless, the church purchased an abandoned grocery store 
building on the other side of town and created a third satellite campus in a predominantly 
low-income, African American community. I had come to know that area well as I often 
did ministry there and had built a few community relationships. I wondered whether their 
frequent use of banjoes and contemporary Christian music would appeal to this "old- 
school", Gospel loving crowd. I was intrigued at their little experiment and, when they 
completed renovations on the church/community center, moved my membership from the 
main campus to attend their new location. 

A few years later, in April 2015, I turned on my local Maryland news and 
watched in dismay reports of a twenty-five-year-old man, killed in the custody of 
Baltimore City police. As a middle-aged, African American woman living in the United 


States, reports of police brutality were nothing new to me. Unfortunately, stories like this 
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were killed. However, this time, this story hit close to home. 

Like countless Black men and women before him, Freddie Carlos Gray, Jr. was 
arrested and taken into police custody by Baltimore officers for reasons that were never 
made fully clear. The officer’s accounts and those of bystanders nearby did not resist 
arrest as he was handcuffed and put into the back of a police van. Yet somehow managed 
to arrive at the station hours later with his spine being eighty percent severed at his neck.! 
And now, even with a preponderance of evidence suggesting the officer’s guilt in the 
practice of “rough riding,” federal officials, like in countless other cases before them, 
would decline to prosecute.” 

Baltimore city erupted like a pressure cooker released improperly. Outrage, anger, 
tears, and disbelief fell like a haze over the city. The response to which took two paths: 
non-violent, civil disobedience protests, and destructive riots. The national news media 
descended upon the city like locusts and took every opportunity to film any and every 
violent outburst of mostly young Blacks who broke storefront windows and were caught 
on tape making their getaway on foot with their stolen loot in tow. People could be seen 
running from stores with armfuls of diapers, shoes, and flat-screen televisions. Others 
started fires and overturned police cars. The rage of these poor and disenfranchised 
people was real. They were tired and had had enough and were determined to bring about 


change in any way necessary. 


' BBC News, “Freddie Gray’s Death in Police Custody - What We Know,” BBC News (BBC 
News, May 23, 2016), https://www.bbc.com/news/world-us-canada-32400497. 


2 “Federal Officials Decline Prosecution in the Death of Freddie Gray,” Justice.gov, September 12, 
2017, https://www.justice.gov/opa/pr/federal-officials-decline-prosecution-death-freddie-gray. 
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From the safety of my home nearby, my heart ached. While I did not support the 


violence, I understood their frustration with a law enforcement system that unfairly 
targeted African American communities more than any other race in America. I too, had 
been the victim of harassment by a police officer who pulled me over on my way home 
from church for driving while Black. Another officer stopped me as I was coming home 
in my predominantly White neighborhood to ask me what I was doing there. My heart 
wept as I explained to my two elementary school-aged children, who were the only Black 
children in their class, why the other children were calling them “nigger" to their faces on 
the playground. My anger simmered at why the parents of their classmates who lived a 
few houses down on our street would extend a birthday party invitation to all the other 
(white) children who lived in our small cul-de-sac except mine. 

I could barely sleep. I was restless and needed a word from the Lord to put things 
in perspective. My “wilderness years” had been characterized by removing myself from 
the toxicity of “church folks.” But that day, I needed to hear from the Sovereign to 
understand how to make sense of things. Like in the tradition of Rev. Allen and Rev. 
Washington at Deanwood and Reid Temple, I went to church to be fed from the Living 
Word. I walked into the building with expectation. Most of the Black and brown persons 
in the congregation looked as if they had not slept well either. Many grew up in 
Baltimore. Others, like me, had family and friends living there in the heart of the city. We 
feared for their safety. We knew firsthand of the systemic racism, poverty, ecological 
devastation, and militarism of our communities by the local police force. We mourned for 


the deaths and violence the plagued the city and was now capturing the nation’s attention. 
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While we did not condone the riots and the destruction of property, we understood the 
frustration and rage. 

As usual, the sermonic message was broadcast from the main campus to all the 
satellite locations. One of the homogenous set of white associate pastors approached the 
pulpit to offer the morning congregational prayer. He mentioned what was going on thirty 
minutes away but in a manner that clearly distinguishes “us” from “them”. A Christian 
nationalist tone filled his voice as he prayed that order is restored to the Nation. He 
prayed that these lawless people be brought to their senses and that the shop owners, 
whose livelihoods were interrupted, be made whole. He prayed for peace to be restored 
and that souls would turn and now seek God. Then he returned to his seat, and nothing 
further was said about the Baltimore riots. There was never any mention of Freddie Gray 
by name. There was no mention of why persons had turned to violence as a desperate 
plea for justice. There was no acknowledgment of any possible wrongdoing by the police. 
There was never any call for reparations by those who perpetuated the injustices that 
wrought the violence in the first place. Unfortunately, the silence of the church was not 
new. It previously occurred in 2013 in the acquittal of George Zimmerman, who 
murdered a young, teenage Black boy named Trayvon Martin in Florida, and again in 
2014 with the killing of eighteen-year-old Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri. 

I left the sanctuary further wounded. Seeing my pain reflected in the eyes of the 
other people of color gave us both a sense of our humanity being seen. We hugged and, 
with no words, offered each other encouragement to continue. It would take some openly 
racist comments made by White people I thought were friends during bible study in 


support of then Presidential candidate Donald Trump, to make me feel for the first time 
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that not only was I not safe out in the world, but that the Church was not a safe place to 
be either. 

In 2016, both my parents and my husband’s father were ill and needed full-time 
care. My mother-in-law, whom I loved dearly, had died the year before. My husband's 
employer had begun to intentionally make things difficult by changing his team 
assignment to Northern Virginia, a two-hour, one-way drive in traffic and requiring that 
he report daily but offering no relocation help. Feeling God's hand in the midst, we 
placed our home on the market and moved back to the D.C. area. We had not been back 
home but more than a month when my husband's employer, a company he had given 
exemplary service for twenty-four years, laid him off without so much as severance pay 
citing a "lack of work" even though they were actively hiring for his position at half his 
pay. The Holy Spirit's prompting of our move proved perfect. My husband was able to 
quickly find another job because we had returned to the Capital region. If we would have 
remained in our previous location, he would not have been so fortunate. 

The first two years of our return were full of doctor’s visits for our parents. My 
father had been diagnosed with a rare form of Parkinson’s called Corticobasal 
Degeneration (CBD), which left him barely able to move. My mother had been diagnosed 
with regular Parkinson’s disease, and her condition was fast deteriorating. She needed a 
caregiver. But with her meager fixed income of Social Security, she could barely afford 
to take care of herself, much less pay for someone to help her with her daily activities. I 
reverted to type and became her caregiver once again. She moved in with my family so 
that I could care for her full-time. I often wondered what the odds wer that both my 


parents should develop a form of the same deadly disease and speculated on whether their 
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illnesses could be the result of some toxic environmental exposure in our poor 
neighborhood. 

The decision to become my mother’s caregiver was also due, in part, to seeing the 
injustices of how the elderly were treated in her senior building. I was outraged at the 
deplorable conditions and began to make phone calls to county officials and write letters 
to Congresspersons. My heart ached for the seniors in my mother’s building whose 
families could not afford better accommodations for their loved ones. I refused to have 
my mother choosing to take half pills of her expensive Parkinson’s medication to make it 
stretch because she could not afford the co-pays. I wondered how many others were 
doing the same for their medications. I sought to change how the poor and elderly were 
treated in our community. The fire for social justice began to burn bright in my heart 
once again. 

During the summer of 2017, I attended a Minister’s March for Justice Rally in 
Washington, D.C. While there, I had a chance encounter with several former ministry 
colleagues and classmates. Each encounter brought separate confirmation of an 
assignment that I was beginning to accept: God was sending me back to school to 
complete a Doctorate of Ministry degree. The topic of social justice would be a given, for 
that I was certain. But need I remind God that I was on the “outs” with Church and had 
no church context? Although I was an A.M.E. Itinerant Elder, I had requested super- 
numeration status (the equivalent of taking sabbatical leave) earlier that year to become 
my mother’s full-time caregiver. And then there was the matter of how to finance this 
education and where would I make use of it? After all, I was still paying student loans for 


an expensive Master of Divinity degree that I was no longer using! Nevertheless, I 
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decided to trust God again and take a leap of faith and applied to where God was leading 


me. 

My father gained his wings on November 13, 2017. By the time of his death, 
CBD robbed him of all ability to walk, talk, and eventually breathe. His death was a 
mixture of sadness and relief for me. While I grieved his absence, I was glad that he was 
no longer in pain. I was also glad that I received his support and encouragement in 
pursuing my doctorate prior to his passing in one of our last visits together. Three weeks 
later, on December 4, 2017, I received an acceptance letter into the Doctoral Program at 
United Theological Seminary. I remember being excited and nervous about what I was 
about to undertake. Ironically, on that same day fifty years earlier, Dr. King announced 
the creation of the PPC. Even more ironic to note is that on that same day, at the very 
hour that I was receiving my letter of acceptance to the Gardner C. Taylor Scholars 
Prophetic Leadership cohort at United and wondering what would be my context, the 
Rev. Drs. William Barber II and Liz Theoharis held a press conference announcing the 
relaunch of the Poor People's Campaign movement and made a national call for moral 
revival! 

A few months later, in March of 2018, one of the national organizers of the 
PPC:NCMR, whom I knew previously from my time at Reid Temple, had been looking 
for a volunteer to serve as a Tri-Chair for the state of Maryland. When she asked if I 
would be willing to serve, I do not believe she completed the full sentence before the 
word “YES” poured forth from my heart and mouth! Excited, I rushed home to tell my 
mother all about it. She smiled and nodded her head in approval but at the same time, 


there was a twinge of sadness in her eyes that we both understood. While she knew that 
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my involvement with the Poor People's Campaign would be a good "fit" for me, she 


could not help but feel a twinge of sadness for the state of humanity. It occurred to both 
of us that in 1967, as she sat in the pews of First Baptist of Deanwood listening to Rev. 
Allen talk of Dr. King, I was the baby for which she had hopes and dreams of a better life 
than hers. It saddened her that the issues that faced the nation in 1968 for which the Poor 
People's Campaign fought, would be the same that her baby would grow up to fight fifty 
years later. The baton in the fight for human rights has been passed because the more 


things have changed, the more things remain the same. 


Conclusion 

Perhaps because of the strong witness of prophetic leadership modeled for me by 
my pastors and being taught from an early age how my faith is inextricable from the 
practice of social justice, I was able to eagerly embrace prophetic leadership as an 
essential duty of my calling. Perhaps if other pastors did the same with their ministries 
and congregations, they too would engender a love for justice that would eclipse the heart 
of their people as well, and that love would activate God's Kingdom here on earth. It is 
my prayer that the Holy Spirit will continue to unearth all barriers to prophetic leadership 
and anoint this research to raise up a generation of prophet-pastors who will seek justice 
over comfort and not be afraid to “trouble the waters.” 

Fifty years from now, if prophetic leaders are not being raised in congregational 
wombs pregnant with hope, who will be on the other side to receive the baton? This 


project existed to not only eradicate injustice everywhere but also to ensure that those 
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being created in wombs now would be nurtured prophetically in order to continue and 


win the fight for generations to come. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The NIV Old Testament scripture Ezekiel 22:23-31 was selected as the bedrock 
and biblical foundation to undergird this research project. In doing so, this text formed 
the proper basis to connect the relevancy and timeliness of this biblical passage to the 
present-day crisis within the Church related to matters of social justice and prophetic 
leadership. 

A crisis exists in the modern-day Church, just as it existed during the time of 
Ezekiel, namely a lack of moral and prophetic leadership among the people, priesthood, 
and politicians. Pastors are reluctant to engage in matters of social justice with their 
congregations. They are fearful and shy away from proclaiming God’s judgment, and as a 
result, their prophetic voices are missing from the public square. 

This foundational passage from the book of Ezekiel points to a similar problem 
taking place among the Babylonian exiles. It reflects the greater need of YHWH for 
someone to stand within the gap and repair the breach caused by a lack of a spiritual and 
moral compass. Ezekiel sounded the alarm among the people through the use of his 
prophetic voice. 

To properly understand the significance of Ezekiel and his prophetic leadership to 
the nation of Israel, one must first examine the historical context of events that occurred 


before and during the Ezekiel’s time and consider the impact of those events upon the 
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psyche of the people. In general, a pericope’s context, writer’s background, culture, and 


history are all vital elements to consider when examining any biblical text. Proper 
understanding and examination of the prophetic proclamations of the biblical prophets 
must always be viewed through the historical and theological lens of the time. This fact 


holds particularly true for the text we are examining in this research. 


Ezekiel: The Priest and Prophet 

The prophet and priest, Ezekiel, lived within the period of 600 BCE and 550 
BCE. His entire ministry and message were recorded in the book of the Bible that bears 
his name. In the first three chapters of the book, the writer of Ezekiel documents his 
commissioning with a high degree of detail. The account is significant because no other 
prophet in the Bible provides such a detailed accounting of their call to ministry. 

In documenting his call, Ezekiel provides us with details of his background from 
which we can infer additional information. First, the writer lets us know that Ezekiel is 
the son of a priest (Buzi). This detail is important because, being from a priestly family, 
one can infer that he knows and understands the priesthood duties performed in the 
Temple. Ezekiel would have been considered a part of the elite class as a priest. Because 
of his priestly heritage, it would have been understood that Ezekiel was a guardian of the 
holiness of God, and it was his role to remind the people of their obligation in fulfilling 
the Abrahamic Covenant. 

In Genesis 17, God covenanted with Abram in promising him the blessing of 
redemption. God would bless Abraham with as many descendants as there are grains of 
sand and a homeland that would be theirs forever. In exchange for being God’s chosen 


people, the people of Israel covenanted to worship and obey God as the one true and 
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Living God and live faithfully by God’s word. The Covenant between YHWH and the 


people of Israel is essential to remember, given the events that would transpire for which 


Ezekiel and the people of Israel would now find themselves. 


Historical Dating 

Babylon defeated the Egyptian-Assyrian coalition at the Battle of Carchemish in 
605 BCE. The Assyrian empire, made up of modern-day Turkey, Iran, Syria, and Kuwait, 
now came under Babylonian control. Initially, Judah and her King Jehoiakim submitted 
to Babylonian rule, but Judah rebelled after three years of Babylonian dominance. 
Following Jehoiakim’s death in 598 BCE, his son, Jehoiachin, surrendered to 
Nebuchadnezzar in 597 BCE, and 3,000 persons, including Ezekiel, were deported.! 
What follows in the forty-eight chapters that bear Ezekiel’s name is a chronicle of the 
demise of the northern and southern kingdoms and the hope of redemption and a pathway 


back to God. 


Ezekiel’s Audience 

Along with his contemporary Jeremiah, Ezekiel had the difficult task of 
prophesying to the covenant community to warn them of the impending fall of Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel’s audience would include the newly formed diaspora consisting of the Judeans in 
exile in Egypt, the remnant who remained in Jerusalem, and those Judeans now 


inhabiting foreign nations. 


' Flavius Josephus, The New Complete Works of Josephus, trans. William Whiston (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 1999), 342. 
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For all, the Babylonian Exile of Israel’s people proved to be a traumatic 
and significant moment in the life of their people and religion. After all, YHWH had 
made them a chosen nation, provided them with a homeland, and filled the Temple of 
Jerusalem with God’s holy presence, whereby YHWH’s glory would dwell forever. 
Nevertheless, if the vision that Ezekiel would describe at the beginning of chapter 1 as he 
sat alongside the Chebar Canal were true, that would be the making of an existential 
crisis for Israel. If Ezekiel were indeed witnessing the glory of God, that would mean 
God’s glory had left the Temple. If God was no longer in the Temple, did that mean that 
Israel was no longer God’s chosen people? Did God revoke God’s promise because of 
Israel’s disobedience? Without the protection of God in the Temple, what fate would 
befall Jerusalem? With YHWH no longer in the Temple and the people scattered far and 
wide, what would become of the nation of Israel now? 

Ezekiel’s prophetic mission would have been to transform the thinking of those in 
exile with him in Babylon, especially regarding their relationship with YHWH, the God 
of Israel.” Ezekiel’s ministry intended to motivate the people to change their behavior so 


that God’s disposition toward them would change and God’s favor would return. 


Authorship of the Biblical Text 

Most biblical scholars would agree that in the creation of the biblical canon, there 
were many others, besides the individual to whom the original message was either given 
or relayed, that were involved in the process of creating the book we now enjoy as a part 


of our holy canon. These editors and writers were perhaps disciples of the author, biblical 


Daniel Isaac Block, The Book of Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1997). 
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witnesses who corroborated facts in addition to the text, or writers who recorded the 
actions of the biblical figure for posterity within the community. In the case of Ezekiel, 
because of his distinct literary mark and style, it appears the author himself played a close 
role in the transmission of his message than other biblical writers. “The evidence seems 
to suggest Ezekiel himself cannot be excluded from the process of ordering his oracles in 
a literary medium.” Ezekiel’s writing style is consistent throughout the document, which 


lends credence to the notion of a singular writer for most of it. 


Distinctions about the Book of Ezekiel 

The book of Ezekiel is distinct from the other prophetic books of the Bible in 
several distinctive ways. First, Ezekiel is the only book that has a precise organization of 
its content and structure. New oracles or pericopes of text are signaled with what Daniel 
Block calls the “Word-Event” formula.* In the Book of Ezekiel, the “Word-Event” 
formula begins with the phrasing “The word of the Lord happened to me saying...” and 
then follows with what was told to Ezekiel by God. This phrasing occurs in the Book of 
Ezekiel forty-nine times. Three such occurrences are found within Chapter 22 and the 
very pericope chosen as the foundation of this project. 

The writer of Ezekiel is clear in relaying the message that the prophet experienced 
a divine encounter with God. The word “°n” (hyh) is the Hebrew word meaning 
“happen” or “to come to pass.” The writer conveys with sharp clarity leaving little for 


ambiguity as one may experience in other prophetic writings. 


3 Leslie C. Allen, Ezekiel 20-48, World Bible Commentary, vol. 29 (Dallas, TX: Word 
Incorporated, 1990), 85. 


4 Daniel Isaac Block, The Book of Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1997), 17. 
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Second, the dating of the oracles found within the Book of Ezekiel is presented. 


The writer gives explicit dating to the year, month, and often day a given oracle was 
received or occurred (e.g., “In the sixth year, in the sixth month, on the fifth day...”). 
This dating pattern occurred so often within the Book of Ezekiel that its use could be 
located on thirteen different occasions. Because of this explicit dating, biblical scholars 
can narrow Ezekiel’s ministry to 593 BCE - 571 BCE, which is significant because the 
historical context of the Hebrew nation being in exile in Babylon. Ezekiel’s dating serves 
as a record, of sorts, documenting when “thus saith the Lord” and when the event came to 
pass. This dating also gives rise to the notion of the influence Ezekiel had upon his 
contemporaries and prophets who followed him. 

Third, Ezekiel’s writing is, by and large, done in the first-person style. It is as if 
the writer is documenting his life in an autobiographical style which occurs in works by 
other prophets, but almost exclusively in the book of Ezekiel. For example, in Chapter 3, 
verse 16, the phrase, “The word of the LORD came to me, saying....”” whereas, in 
Jeremiah, the phrase is written in the third person, “The word of the LORD came to 
Jeremiah, saying.” 

This distinction brings us to another feature of the book of Ezekiel: its emphasis 
on the direct Revelation of God. In each of the divine encounters that Ezekiel relays to 
the reader, he is careful to distinguish that the words that are to follow are his record of 
precisely what was given to him by God directly and not a paraphrase in his own words. 
By contrast, the book of Leviticus likewise contains a series of ordinances by God. 
However, those ordinances are relayed to the reader indirectly, as noted by the phrase 


“the Lord said to Moses.” 
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A fifth and final distinction that can be made about the book of Ezekiel is the 


deliberately organized way the book is presented.” The comprehensive book contains 
forty-eight chapters evenly divided between messages of judgment against Jerusalem 
(chapters 1-24) and messages of reconciliation and hope (chapters 25-48). Structure and 
symmetry can additionally be found within each half of the book as well. The first half 
can be further broken down into dealing with Ezekiel’s call to ministry (1:1 — 3:27) and 
pronouncing judgment and prophesying destruction of the Temple (4:1 — 24:27). The 
second half pronounces judgment on foreign nations (25:1 — 32:32) and concludes with a 
message of hope and renewal to the Judean nation and extends an olive branch of indirect 
oracles of salvation to foreign nations around Israel. 

The historian Josephus may provide some insight regarding the perfect symmetry 
between the first and second half of the book of Ezekiel. He recorded in his annals that 
the prophet “was the first person that wrote and left behind him in writing two books 
concerning these events.”° The perfect symmetry may have been because each half of the 


book initially existed as a separate book combined in the canon’s assembly. 


Ezekiel 22:23—31 (NIV) 


a8 Again the word of the LORD came to me: °4 “Son of man, say to the land, ‘You 
are a land that has not been cleansed or rained on in the day of wrath.’ 7° There is 
a conspiracy of her princes within her like a roaring lion tearing its prey; they 
devour people, take treasures and precious things and make many widows within 
her. *° Her priests do violence to my law and profane my holy things; they do not 
distinguish between the holy and the common; they teach that there is no 
difference between the unclean and the clean; and they shut their eyes to the 
keeping of my Sabbaths, so that I am profaned among them. 7’ Her officials 


> Daniel Isaac Block, The Book of Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1997), 154. 


® Flavius Josephus, The New Complete Works of Josephus, trans. William Whiston (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Kregel Publications, 1999), 341. 
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within her are like wolves tearing their prey; they shed blood and kill people to 


make unjust gain. 7° Her prophets Whitewash these deeds for them by false 

visions and lying divinations. They say, ‘This is what the Sovereign LORD 

says’—when the LORD has not spoken. ”? The people of the land practice 
extortion and commit robbery; they oppress the poor and needy and mistreat the 
foreigner, denying them justice. 

3° “T looked for someone among them who would build up the wall and stand 

before me in the gap on behalf of the land so I would not have to destroy it, but I 

found no one. *! So I will pour out my wrath on them and consume them with my 

fiery anger, bringing down on their own heads all they have done, declares the 

Sovereign LORD.” 

Critical Words and Concepts 

Ezekiel 22 offers a scriptural account of the nature and extent of evil within the 
city of Jerusalem. The Book of Ezekiel opens with the “Word-Event” formula mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. In verse 23, Ezekiel clarifies that it is not he that is speaking; he is 
merely relaying the words of YHWH to the nation. Using this formula, Ezekiel also 
clarifies that he did not seek God on this matter. Instead, this is a case that YHWH has 
made against the people and has brought his grievance to Ezekiel for presentation to 
Israel. 

In verse 24, God instructed Ezekiel to say to the “land” or specifically to the 
people in Jerusalem and in exile, that they have been put on trial before the Lord and 
judged to be deficient. “You are a land that has not been cleansed or rained on in the day 
of wrath.” (Eze 22:24). The image of a land that is dry, desolate, and barren comes to 
mind. The land is devoid of the abundant blessing of healthy soil whereby crops grow 
lavishly. Instead, the land is experiencing a drought and is thus unable to produce a 
healthy crop. There are twelve other times within the Old Testament that the phrase “day 


of wrath” has been used. Wrath (:a¥}) or za’am means indignation. This is God’s 


response to the wrongdoing and injustice to Him by a recalcitrant nation. 
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Jerusalem’s princes have become “like a roaring lion tearing its prey.” Verse 25 
declares a “conspiracy of her princes.” The word “conspiracy” in Hebrew is WW)? or 


geser, which speaks to a conscious, planned act of rebellion. The New International 
Version translates °X°2} as “princes,” but most other versions translate the Hebrew word 
as ‘nabi’ which also means prophet. The rendering of this verse suggests that those 
tasked with the prophetic assignment of speaking to the nation on behalf of YHWH were 
in open and defiant rebellion to YHWH. This indictment is particularly damning given 
that God’s covenant people have been found guilty by YHWH of not living up to their 
covenant. “The political powers use their authority to treat Israelites with contempt, to 
enrich their own coffers, and to oppress the alien and mistreat the fatherless and widow. 
Thus the political authorities of Jerusalem have refused to fulfill their God-given, primary 
responsibility to seek justice for all the city’s people. Rather, they have committed 
themselves to the oppression of the poor and powerless in order to increase their own 
power and wealth.” 

Ezekiel uses stark and frightening imagery as he paints the picture of a lion 
roaring and tearing into the bloody flesh of its prey with its teeth in the act of devouring 
people. The last line of verse 25 “make many widows within her,” suggests that this 
conspiratorial act of defiance by Israel’s prophets has caused many persons and families 
to die, if not a literal death, perhaps a spiritual one. 

In verse 26, it states, “Her priests do violence to my law and profane my holy 


things....” The word for ‘priests’ is the Hebrew word °4735 or kohane (or kohen), which is 


T Robert C. Linthicum, City of God, City of Satan: A Biblical Theology of the Urban Church 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1991), 61. 
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differentiated from the office of prophet. Priests have the ministerial and ecclesiastical 
duty to the Temple to teach and keep the law. This verse indicates that the priests have 
abdicated their duties to YHWH as well. God takes offense as the Sabbath, which God 
created and commanded to keep holy, has been profaned and made unclean in mixing it 
with the common. These individuals have also abdicated their duty to YHWH by 
“endorsing the political and economic leaders for the security and wealth they might 
receive.”® 

In verse 27, Ezekiel returns to using very gory, graphic imagery in his use of a 
wolf instead of a lion in verse 25, tearing the flesh of its prey. However, this time, the 
wolf is her “officials” or in Hebrew >) (sar). Loosely translated, this would be an 
indictment of the government officials or representatives of the king or those leaders of 
the people who profit from war or instigate war for their personal monetary or political 
gain. Instead of being wise stewards over God’s resources, they instead “have become 
voracious exploiters of the people.” 

Verse 28 heaps an additional indictment on the heads of the *¥°2] or prophets 
because they participate in the corrupt schemes of the aforementioned officials in verse 
27. A prophet should sound the alarm on moral leadership that is bankrupt and corrupt. 
The role of the prophet is to bring the nation back into right standing with YHWH. 
However, instead, the nabi of Israel makes excuses for the misdeeds of the leaders but 
“whitewashes’ or covers over them by providing false moral or spiritual justification for 


their acts by claiming them to be visions or divinations from God. God’s contempt can be 


8 Robert C. Linthicum, 62. 
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felt in the last half of the verse when the Lord says, “They say, ‘This is what the 


Sovereign Lord says’ when the Lord has not spoken.” 

YHWH makes his indictment complete by pronouncing guilty the rest of the 
nation of Israel by calling the people of the land to the witness stand in verse 29. The 
charge of fraud, robbery, and extortion are their crimes. The people of the land are also 
guilty of oppressing the poor or needy, which in Hebrew means °}y (ani). Instead of 
welcoming the foreigner at their gate, the people of the land mistreated the foreigner and 
denied the foreigner mispat :05W7) or justice. 

In verse 30, YHWH makes clear that God looked for someone who would “stand 
before me in the gap.” In other words, YHWH sought after a righteous individual who 
would repair the breaches in the wall. The text is not clear what the wall symbolizes. 
Biblical scholars are without a consensus as to whether the wall symbolizes the divide 
between God’s holy things from the unholy or if the wall is to keep God’s people inside a 
hedge of protection. In either case, YHWH is making clear that the wall is in disrepair, 
and there is no one righteous enough to repair it. 

Ezekiel makes the pronouncement that Jerusalem’s entire structure is corrupted. 
When the systems of checks and balances that were put in place (prophets, princes, 
politicians, and people) are all spiritually bankrupt, there is no one left to see or hear 
God’s voice and stand up for God’s law. “All in the city have been seduced by Satan and 
have given themselves over to the sustenance and service of the demonic.”!° 
Having judged the nation was lacking and found guilty, God pronounces God’s 


sentence on Israel in verse 31, “I will pour out my wrath on them and consume them with 


‘0 Robert C. Linthicum, 62. 
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my fiery anger, bringing down on their heads all they have done, declares the Sovereign 
Lord.” God, who has been slow to anger, full of mercy and grace, has now had enough 


and will unleash on the people that which they deserve. 


Scholarly Sources about Ezekiel 22:23-31 

Some Biblical scholars have seen parallels in the prophecy predicted by 
Zephaniah in the previous century during Josiah’s reign in which it was stated: 

“Her officials inside her are roaring lions; 

Her judges are evening wolves that leave nothing for the morning; 

Her prophets are reckless, treacherous men; 

Her priests have desecrated the sanctuary; 

They have violated the Torah.” 

(Zeph. 3:3-4) 

In utilizing the prophecy of Zephaniah, “Ezekiel is both a traditionalist and a 
creative rhetorician.””!! In referring to that which was from the past, Ezekiel seals himself 
as having prophetic “street credibility” by linking himself to a mainstream prophet like 
Zephaniah. 

The use of the lion by Ezekiel in his imagery was also intentional and crafty by 
design on Ezekiel’s part. The Davidic line, the succession of Judean kings in the line of 
David, is often referred to as the “Lion of Judah.” Ezekiel turns this David lion imagery 
on its head by now portraying what should be a lion of protection and strength to one of a 


menacing, growling beast ripping apart its prey indiscriminately and with no mercy. 


“These beasts devour their human victims, seize their wealth, and leave their wives 


'! Daniel Isaac Block, The Book of Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24, 724. 
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widowed.”!? Moreover, this holy and set apart nation has now shown herself to be no 
better than her foreign neighbors. 

Robert Linthicum observes that the primary systems of a city are political, 
economic, and religious. These three systems can either work together for the benefit of 
the city or form an unholy alliance by enhancing the economic privilege of the wealthy 
while exploiting the poor. God’s covenant has been turned into a “formalized religion 


that legitimizes ‘the powers that be’ while benefiting from the powers’ largess.”!? 


Conclusion 

This research found many similarities in the world of today as compared to that of 
the time of Ezekiel. An abdication of moral responsibility for the poor can be seen both 
then and now by those whom YHWH has charged with the responsibility for their care 
(i.e., prophets, priests, politicians, and the people). Moreover, because the pastoral duty 
has been neglected at worst or is anemic at best, the flock under the shepherd’s care lacks 
a basic understanding of the concepts of social and economic justice regarding the poor 
and how the Gospel of Christ addresses the matter. Corporation profits are at an all-time 
high while workers’ wages have not risen in over thirty years.'* Tax cuts to benefit the 


wealthiest one percent of Americans are passed while over 140 million Americans are 


2 Daniel Isaac Block, The Book of Ezekiel, Chapters 1-24, 724. 
'3 Robert C. Linthicum, 63. 
'4 Poor People's Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, “The Souls of Poor Folks: 
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poor or are one emergency away from being poor.!> These corporations and billionaires 
“devour people,” taking “treasures and precious things.” (Eze 22:25) 

A wave of religious, Christian nationalism has swept the United States, and many 
evangelical conservatives have confused patriotism for one’s country with obeying God’s 
commands. Those who speak out against injustice are considered ‘un-American,’ amoral, 
and anti-Christian, which is a significant distortion. “Her priests do violence to my law 
and profane my holy things; they do not distinguish between the holy and the common; 
they teach that there is no difference between the unclean and the clean.” (Eze 22:26) 

Given today’s political climate and the vitriol and rhetoric espoused by the 
Presidential administration of Donald Trump, the United States is more polarized than 
ever in its views on poverty, race, militarism, and climate change. Political leaders are 
content to lie and tell their constituents falsehood to maintain power and political status. 
They pass oppressive policies toward immigrants separating them from their children and 
placing them in cages.!° “They oppress the poor and needy and mistreat the foreigner, 
denying them justice.” (Eze 22:29) 

Nations are quick to wage war instead of seeking avenues of peace. What were 
once fissures in our society have now become chasms made possible, in part, by 
prominent theologians in denial about the spiritual health of the nation or a refusal to be 
held accountable to the sins of the nation’s history toward indigenous Americans and 


slavery. “Her prophets Whitewash these deeds for them by false visions and lying 


'S Poor People's Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, “The Souls of Poor Folks”. 
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divinations. They say, ‘This is what the Sovereign Lord says’ — when the Lord has not 
spoken.” (Eze 22:29). 

This pericope is timely and intersected well with the thesis of this research project 
because this project seeks to give pastors the biblical understanding necessary that they 
need to train up people and leaders within the Church who will address the deficit in 
which YHWH has identified. “I looked for someone among them who would build up the 
wall and stand before me in the gap on behalf of the land so I would not have to destroy 
it, but I found no one.” (Eze 22:30) This project seeks to put an end to the silence of 
Churches in the public square regarding issues of social justice and poverty. In the words 
of one of the songs of the Poor People’s Campaign, “Somebody’s hurting our people, and 


it’s gone on far too long. And we won’t be silent anymore.”"” 


'7 Poor People's Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, “Songs and Chant Sheet” (Poor 
People’s Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, 2018). 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


“Please don’t act like everyone loved my father. He was assassinated. A 1967 poll 
reflected that he was one of the most hated men in America. Most hated. Many 
who quote him now and evoke him to deter justice today would likely hate, and 

may already hate, the authentic King. #MLK.” 1 — Twitter — Bernice King — 3:49 

a.m. January 18, 2021 
“The Most Hated Man in America” 

On Martin Luther King, Jr. Day in 2021, Rev. Dr. Bernice A. King, youngest 
daughter of Dr. King, tweeted that during the last year of her father’s life, he was “one of 
the most hated men in America,” a sentiment corroborated by a 1966 Gallup poll.” The 
legacy of Martin Luther King, Jr. inspires every child that learns of King’s “I Have A 
Dream” speech in elementary school. It gives every adult that likewise dreams “of a 
nation where people are judged by the content of their character and not by the color of 


their skin” hope.* His image is prominently displayed and revered during Black History 


Month on billboards, t-shirts, and other commercialized paraphernalia. Nonetheless, the 


' Bernice King, “@BerniceKing,” Twitter (, May 29, 2020), 
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50 
watered-down, “Disney-like” treatment of King does a disservice, as his daughter puts it 


in her tweet, to “the authentic King.” 

What is widely forgotten or perhaps glossed over about Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., is that while he was a champion for non-violence and an advocate for civil 
rights, he also maintained his prophetic voice speaking truth to power for much of his 
brief thirty-nine years. His sermons and speeches about love, unity, reconciliation, and 
forgiveness are widely preferred in history textbooks over his critique of the United 
States Government. His outspokenness and prophetic leadership were so hated that, on 
his way to the venue to give a speech at Grosse Point High School, three weeks before his 
assassination, the Nobel Peace Prize recipient had to have police guards and escorts for 
his safety because they feared for his life. According to the Grosse Pointe Historical 
Society, “this situation was so volatile...the Grosse Pointe Farms Police Chief actually 
sat on King’s lap in the car ride to the high school in order to protect him.”* 

What led to this “most-hated” moniker? How could a man be so revered and 
despised at the same time? To understand this and how the origins of the Poor People’s 
Campaign were conceived, it is essential to consider what was happening in the United 
States within that decade and how his weighing in on relevant issues of the day left his 


prophetic voice one of few crying out in the wilderness. 


A Turning Point 
The year 1961 marked a turning point for King in his ministry within the National 


Baptist Convention (NBC USA), of which he was a member. Leadership in the 
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denomination had grown increasingly frustrated with King. Clergy leadership criticized 


King and others for being too direct in their non-violent civil disobedience approach for 
civil rights.> They preferred he not ruffle feathers and take a more traditional, less 
confrontational approach to lobby for civil rights. On social and economic justice matters, 
they began to distance themselves from him or denounce him publicly altogether. The 
matter came to a tipping point at a critical juncture in the convention’s leadership in the 
spring of 1962, King and others nominated the esteemed Rev. Dr. Gardner C. Taylor for 
president of NBC USA, but Taylor was defeated, favoring leadership less controversial. 
Those who supported Taylor were subsequently ousted from the denomination. Later in 
the year, King and others would form the Progressive National Baptist Convention, 
whose focus on social justice, civil rights, and even the ordination of women would play 
a prominent role in advancing civil and human rights. 

By the following year, the Civil Rights movement was fully underway. “Freedom 
Rides” were taking place throughout the American South, drawing international attention 
to the civil rights injustices facing Blacks. In 1963, to prevent integration of its of the 
University of Alabama campus, Alabama Governor George Wallace stood in the 
doorway of one of the campus buildings sparking a standoff with President John F. 
Kennedy and the National Guard. Later that summer, over 250,000 persons took part in 
the “March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom,” where Dr. King delivered his famous 
“T Have a Dream” speech. A month later, four young girls were killed in a church 


bombing as they attended Sunday School in Birmingham, Alabama. Through non-violent 
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direct action and civil disobedience, civil rights activists were able to keep the pressure 
mounting for President Lyndon B. Johnson to use the bully pulpit of the presidency to do 
something. 

On July 2, 1964, Johnson signed into law the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This 
legislation created the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) to combat 
discrimination in the workplace based on race, religion, national origin, or sex. It created 
a Community Relations Service intended to help communities solve racial disputes, and 
the legislation also authorized federal intervention to desegregate public facilities, 
schools, and parks. 

While the final version of the bill signed into law was not the complete package 
that King and other civil rights activists had wanted, it was still seen as a step in the right 
direction. In a 1965 Meet the Press interview, Dr. King confessed that he was 
disappointed with the final bill because it lacked the bare teeth to bite into many issues 
still pressing the nation like school integration.® He also felt that, while these advances 
were a start, they were ultimately a temporary panacea. King believed there also needed 
to be a uniform process for registration and voting to ensure that all citizens would be 
treated fairly and afforded the same opportunity to exercise their vote. 

However, for others, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was considered one of the most 
significant legislative achievements of the civil rights movement since Reconstruction. 


And, in the eyes of many African Americans, this act by Johnson would win their 
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allegiance and loyalty to him as “the greatest civil rights president,” putting them at 
further odds with Dr. King.’ 

Nonetheless, as King grew in popularity (or notoriety), opportunities to travel 
around the country continued to increase. He saw a side of America never touted on 
television or featured on the nightly news. For the better part of a decade, Dr. King had 
crisscrossed the nation in his work to promote non-violent, passive resistance. However, 
increasingly, the reality began to sink in that the problem with America was more than 


just race. 


Conception: An Idea is Born 

On a scorching hot day in the summer of 1966, Dr. King and his close friend and 
associate, Rev. Dr. Ralph Abernathy, traveled to Marks, Mississippi. Their trip was 
twofold in purpose. They came in support of the efforts of James Meredith, a young civil 
rights activist who was leading a “March Against Fear” from Memphis, Tennessee to 
Jackson, Mississippi, to draw attention to racial terrorism in the Mississippi Delta region. 
While there, King and others intended to observe the conditions of poverty widely 
present in Quitman County, reported to be the poorest county in the nation. 

On that fateful day, while in Marks, Drs. King and Abernathy visited a Head Start 
daycare. Upon their arrival, it did not go unnoticed by the men that most of the children 
wore clothes that were ragged and worn and many of the children had no shoes. Though 
intelligent and adorable, most of these bright-eyed children looked malnourished. At 


lunchtime, the Head Start teacher reached for a box of saltine crackers and a paper bag 
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that contained apples. The waiting, hungry children swarmed around her to watch with a 
focused, non-blinking, and intense concentration. To make sure there was enough to go 
around, the teacher carefully sliced the apples into four quarters and carefully divided up 
the box of crackers so that each child received at least one quarter apple slice and a few 
crackers. As the children devoured their portion, the realization and shock began to grip 
Dr. King and Abernathy that this was all these starving children had to eat. Dr. King’s 
eyes filled with tears that he could not control. Dr. Abernathy would later remark that 
King was so overcome with emotion that he had to leave the classroom.® Later on that 
evening, he would confess to his friend that “I can’t get those children out of my mind.”? 
The eyes of the children and the squalor he witnessed that day would haunt him the rest 
of his life. Dr. King felt a great sense of shock at the seeming invisibility of the poor and 
the nation’s disinterest to do anything to correct this gross injustice. “I don’t think people 
really know that little schoolchildren are slowly starving in the United States, I did not 
know it.”!° 

Meanwhile, Marion Wright, a lawyer for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) Legal Defense Fund of Mississippi, had been 
lobbying Congress to do something about the abject poverty in the state. Wright, a 
twenty-nine-year-old graduate of Yale Law School, was in Washington at the time on a 


fellowship studying government. Her eloquence and quick knowledge of current 
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legislation impressed reporters and eventually drew the attention and friendship of Robert 
F. Kennedy, brother of the late President John F. Kennedy. At the end of an impromptu 
visit with Kennedy, he inquired about how her work on behalf of the poor was going. 
Frustrated, she voiced her concern about how slow things were moving in Congress and 
how little progress was being made. Kennedy made the off-hand suggestion that it was 
necessary to make the struggle personal. He suggested that they needed to put a ‘face’ on 
poverty to create a sense of urgency with the legislators by telling the stories of the poor. 
“Tell King to bring the poor to Washington,” he remarked. Wright relayed Kennedy’s 
message to Dr. King. 

Martin Luther King’s trip to Marks, Mississippi, and Kennedy’s remark would be 
the spiritual spark to put the wheels in motion. King envisioned a campaign for the poor 
intended to underscore the issue of poverty in the United States by physically bringing 
the poor to Washington to demand that action on their behalf be taken by the Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) Department and the Department of Labor.'! 

Sensing the urgency of the time, King knew that he would have to move quickly 
to capture the nation’s attention. The war in Vietnam was dominating the nightly news 
and the federal budget. If he were going to wrest attention away from the war, he would 
need to force the government’s hand by applying pressure from the people. At a fall 
retreat of Southern Christian Leadership Council (SCLC) leadership, King, and his most 
trusted advisors, like Abernathy, Andrew Young, Stanley Levison, and Baynard Rustin, 


brainstormed ideas. Massive civil disobedience would be necessary, but those same 
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efforts could not escalate into violence, riots, or the destruction of property; else, it would 
damage the goodwill engendered by sympathetic Whites. 

Levinson had an idea to piggyback off the Bonus Army’s Tent City that had been 
the bane of President Herbert Hoover’s existence in 1932. When it appeared that the 
country had reneged on its promise to pay World War I veterans the cash bonuses they 
were promised, more than 15,000 veterans and their families descended on Washington 
and erected a shanty town and refused to leave until they were paid.'* Levinson thought 
that a similar tactic might be a way to draw attention to poverty in the United States. 
After a week of intense deliberations, they committed to moving forward with the “Poor 
People’s Campaign to take place in Washington, D.C. in the spring of 1968. 

The foci of the Campaign would center around what King considered the three 
interlocking evils and building a movement of the poor across racial, geographical, and 
religious lines. ““We must see now that the evils of racism, economic exploitation and 
militarism are all tied together. And you really can’t get rid of one without getting rid of 


the others.” 


The Three Evils: Racism 
For King, this Campaign of the Poor had to be made up of multi-racial, multi- 
cultural leadership. This belief was due to his observance of how American societal 


power structures have divided these groups in the past. King knew that for those groups 
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to thrive, they must first unite in their commonalities and be of the same purpose. He 


enlisted participation from Black and White communities, but he also sought leadership 


from the Indigenous American, Hispanic, and Asian communities. Kings convening table 


had a seat for everyone at it and, once assembled, King remarked: 


“We are assembled here together today with common problems. Bringing 
together ethnic groups that maybe have not been together in this type of meeting 
in the past. I know I haven’t been in a meeting like this, and it has been one of my 
dreams that we would come together and realize our common problems. Power 
for poor people will really mean having the ability, the togetherness, the 
assertiveness, and the aggressiveness to make the power structure of this nation 
say yes when they may be desirous to say no. And it is my hope that we will get 
together, and be together, and really stand up to gain power for poor people-- 
Black people, Mexican-Americans, American-Indians, Puerto Ricans, 


Appalachian Whites, all working together to solve the problem of poverty.” 


The Three Evils: Economic Exploitation 


Turning his attention toward the evils of capitalism, King sought to push the 


envelope by making broad demands for a guaranteed wage for all that would provide a 


stable floor for the citizens of America in which no one was left behind due to corporate 


greed. 


“Again we have diluted ourselves into believing the myth that capitalism grew 
and prospered out of the protestant ethic of hard work and sacrifice. The fact is 
that Capitalism was built on the exploitation and suffering of Black slaves and 
continues to thrive on the exploitation of the poor, both Black and White, both 
here and abroad. If Negroes and poor Whites do not participate in the free flow of 
wealth within our economy, they will forever be poor, giving their energies, their 
talents and their limited funds to the consumer market, but reaping few benefits in 
return. The way to end poverty is to end the exploitation of the poor, ensure them 
a fair share of the government services and the nation’s resources.”!> 
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The struggle of the sanitation workers of Memphis, Tennessee resonated with 
King. In March and April 1968, they took up their struggle for dignity because it aligned 
with the Poor People’s Campaign. This was a fight on behalf of hard-working Black men 
against dehumanization, discrimination, and poverty wages in the wealthiest country in 


the world. 


The Three Evils: Militarism 

King’s ideology regarding racism and capitalism drew ire from his detractors and 
allies alike. However, if those critiques of the world’s most prosperous and greatest 
democracy unsettled ears, then his rebuke of the Vietnam War movement is indeed what 
earned him “most hated” status. Increasingly, King became uncomfortable with his 
silence on the war. In a real sense, King believed it was his moral responsibility to speak 
out strongly against the war. During a sermon to his Ebenezer Baptist congregation, he 
remarked, “it is just as evil to kill Vietnamese as it is to kill Americans.”!° Allies and 
friends like Bayard Rustin, who supported his efforts to push for voting and civil rights, 
were uneasy with his increased fiery rebuke of Johnson’s militarism. Detractors preferred 
King keep out of the anti-war movement and saw King’s calls for peace as traitorous and 
an endorsement of Communism. But it was not until King saw images in Ramparts 
magazine that he would no longer be able to hold his tongue regarding the war. The 
images of a Vietnamese mother holding her dead baby and children who suffered from 
third-degree burns all over their bodies caused by napalm bombs dropped by the United 


States prevented him from sleeping at night. In a scathing 1968 speech given at Riverside 
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Church in New York, King prophetically stated, “a nation that continues year after year 
to spend more money on military defense than on programs of social uplift is 


approaching spiritual doom.”!” 


Labor Pains and Delivery 

Under the leadership of J. Edgar Hoover, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) intensified its efforts of surveillance and infiltration using its Counter Intelligence 
Program (COINTELPRO). The FBI paid many informants within the Campaign to 
provide intelligence on King’s whereabouts, internal leadership disputes, organizational 
plans, and financial expenditures. SCLC accountant and executive team member James 
(Jim) Harrison had been a paid informant of the FBI reporting the movement’s inner 
workings since 1965.'® From 1956 until its disbandment in 1971, the FBI actively sought 
to discredit the PPC by labeling the group as “subversive anti-American agitators.””!? 

The spring campaign was organized into three distinct phases. The first was to 
construct a shantytown, known as Resurrection City, on the National Mall between the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Washington Monument. The rationale was that if political 
leaders had to pass by the shantytown every day, they could not continue to ignore the 
poverty right under their noses. Resurrection City had plans to house between 1,500 to 


3,000 Campaign participants on the grounds of the National Mall for which permits to 


build were obtained from the National Park Service. Family residences around the 
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metropolitan D.C. area would be used for additional participants as overflow. The second 
phase was to begin a series of non-violent public demonstrations and mass marches to 
protest poverty in this country. The last phase of the Campaign was to pressure Congress 
into meeting the Campaign’s demands by initiating a nationwide boycott of major 
franchises, industries, and shopping. Planners of the PPC sought to capitalize on the 
lessons learned from the Montgomery Bus Boycott and wield the power of consumerism 
to get the world’s attention. 

In March of 1968, Dr. King had been invited to come to Memphis, Tennessee, to 
support the sanitation workers’ strike. Memphis sanitation workers were among the 
lowest paid in the City, had to endure filthy and dangerous working conditions, and were 
often fired arbitrarily with little due recourse. It was these working conditions that led to 
the death of two workers. There were those in the movement who questioned King’s 
judgment in going to Memphis at the height of the planning for the Washington march. 
Initially, the date of the Campaign was set to coincide with D.C.’s popular tourist event, 
the Annual Cherry Blossom Parade, on April 22, 1968. Preparations were never-ending, 
and there was still so much that needed to be resolved, which required King’s full 
attention. However, King responded to their objections with the retort, “These are poor 
folks... If we don’t stop for them, then we don’t need to go to Washington.””° He 
temporarily delayed the Poor People’s Campaign to participate in the Sanitation 
Worker’s Strike. 

The sanitation worker’s slogan, “I Am a Man,” packed a powerful duality of 


meaning. It encompassed the racial struggle of African Americans to be seen as human 
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beings while at the same time asserting the plea for control of one’s economic destiny. 


King believed that the PPC message was encapsulated in the struggle of the sanitation 
strike in that they were affirming the dignity of work and the right for every worker to 
earn a living wage. 

King’s dedication to the cause of the sanitation worker and the poor would draw 
him back to Memphis a few weeks later, and a single fatal shot as King stood on the 


balcony of the Lorraine Motel would end his life but not his dream. 


Stillborn 

A shocked nation reeled from King’s assassination. The country erupted in 
violence as riots in over 100 cities exploded like an earthquake aftershock. Days after 
King’s death, SCLC organizers and Mrs. Coretta Scott King met and voted to continue 
implementing the Poor People’s Campaign with Rev. Dr. Ralph Abernathy as its new 
leader. They believed that to call off the march would allow hate and violence to win. 
They continued planning to initiate the Campaign to begin on Mother’s Day with a 
coordinated march with the National Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO). One of the 
leaders of the NWRO from Baltimore, Rev. Annie Chambers, recounts how they were 
determined not to let a bullet stop the movement. And, for her, not even labor and 
childbirth would stop her. Rev. Chambers recounts: 

“We were on the outskirts of Washington. We went down into a ditch, me and my 

buddy and I had that baby. The ambulance came and cleaned me up and turned 


me over to D.C. General. And when I was done, Daddy came to get my baby and 
take the baby back to Baltimore so that I could finish the march.””! 
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Most White-owned and controlled news media cast a negative light on the Poor 
People’s Campaign before it ever got started. FBI intensified its efforts spreading rumors 
of impending violence. They intimidated White ally and moderate Black participation by 
predicting more riots and looting to occur. They, via informants, deliberately instigated 
internal strife within the planning group to sow seeds of confusion and disorganization. 
Two committees had been set up to handle the issues facing the Campaign. One 
committee was tasked with logistical issues such as housing, food, and medical services. 
Another supporting committee handled other concerns like publicity, social services, 


recreation, and transportation. 


The Mule Train 

A mule train of seventeen wagons headed for the Nation’s Capital departed from 
Marks, Mississippi, and connected with Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. 
To pull this off, it took a dedicated team of volunteers to coordinate all the logistics of 
food, lodging, transportation, equipment, and rider support. The trek from Mississippi to 
Washington was expected to leave before the start of the Campaign and arrive in 
Washington between May 12 and May 19.” Yet, after overcoming the issues of 
equipment, organization, and sabotage by local law enforcement, the Mule Train departed 
Marks, Mississippi, on May 13 (ten days later than initially planned.)”* Volunteer riders 


could leave the wagon caravan and join by bus at various points within the journey. 
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Mules and horses were switched out along the way, and measures were taken to avoid 
being on the road late at night to avoid any encounters with the Ku Klux Klan. SCLC 
provided staff to travel with the wagons. In addition, two trucks rode alongside the 
wagons. One truck carried portable toilets for those in the wagons along with feed for the 
mules. Another truck carried the personal effects and belongings of the riders.” 
Meanwhile, participants from nearby Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Jersey, New York, 
and Boston traveled by car or foot to Washington. Westward caravans from Chicago, 
Detroit, and other cities from the Midwest also made their way to Washington. 
Remembering the Mule Train experience, logistical coordinator Willie Bolden 
recalled: 
“One of our biggest headaches was that the weather wasn’t good. We used to just 
sit down late in the evening and talk about what life must have been like for the 
pioneers going out West and how they traveled in mule trains and similar 
situations. I mean, I know that for us it was raining and cold, and in almost every 
town that we went into, we didn’t sleep in hotels. Some people slept on the 
wagons, some slept in homes, and others slept in churches. Some people stayed 
up all night and didn’t sleep at all. Most of the time, I took catnaps. I felt 
responsible for seeing that everybody got a place to sleep, but it was tough.””> 
Despite the logistical challenges, the mule trains were met with goodwill and 
well-wishers in most places. As the trains passed through towns, many onlookers showed 
up with signs of support and cheers. As the wagons would stop each evening, a flutter of 
activity surrounding the wagons would take place. Food was inventoried and distributed. 


Wagons were inspected and repaired. Wagon riders gained access to their personal 


belongings and, children, pent up for hours on the wagons, were finally able to play. 
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Prayer meetings and rallies were held in the communities en route to gain support for the 
movement.”© 
Resurrection City 
With the arrival of the poor in Washington, D.C., the logistical nightmare 
continued as the spring D.C. weather received an unusually high amount of rainfall for 
the season. Days of rain created an ankle-deep mud-pit for Resurrection City. Built to 
house 1,500 persons. However, it housed over 6,000 people at its peak for six weeks. 
Volunteers from the surrounding metropolitan area built the prefabricated plywood 
residences at a church center in suburban Maryland. There were two designs; one for 
families and another for unrelated persons.”’ 
“Several communal facilities — toilets, a shower hall, a clinic, a daycare area, a 
dining hall, an office for city administration — were also put up, and ditches were 
dug for water and plumbing lines. Unfortunately, the contractor fearing liability 
for any inadvertent damage from tapping into underground water lines, neither 


connected the water nor refilled the ditches, and when the rains came, these 
ditched proved a major hazard for the temporary City’s residents.” 


Despite the challenges presented by a feat of this magnitude and duration, 
Resurrection City, also called the “City of Hope,” provided its inhabitants with a new 
sense of hope for a multi-racial Beloved Community in the United States. The movement 
was the first of its kind, a “Black-led multi-racial march for radical policy change amid a 
reactionary political climate.””? Latinos, Chicanos, Appalachian Whites, Southern 


Blacks, and Indigenous Americans shared space and a common purpose. That sense of 
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collective energy was infectious and contagious. Social workers, teachers, and doctors 
came together to help Resurrection City provide services to its inhabitants. Even taxi 
drivers took marchers’ children on free tours in D.C. Hundreds of poor folks were “eating 
better than they ever had in Mississippi,” noted D.C. coordinator Kay Shannon.*” 
Moreover, on June 6, 1968, when Senator and Presidential Candidate Robert F. Kennedy 
was assassinated, and his funeral procession would pass by Resurrection City days later, 


the City of Hope would wave farewell to another slain leader. 


Solidarity Day 

Despite participants being threatened with the revocation of welfare benefits if 
they joined the march, many did so anyhow, fearing nothing more to lose.*! In addition to 
day-to-day acts of protests at various Congressional offices and government agencies, 
organizers sought to raise the nation’s awareness even further by holding a massive rally 
on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, in remembrance and tribute to King’s rousing 
speech there in 1963. Initially planned for May 30, the date was moved back to June 19 
(also known as Juneteeth — a day when southernmost slaves finally got word that slavery 
had been abolished and they were free.) It had been previously thought that the Mule 
Train would have arrived in Washington before the start of the Campaign. However, by 
the week of the nineteenth, the Mule Train still had not arrived. SCLC Organizers 
disassembled the wagons, packed up all the supplies and riders (including the mules and 


horses), and paid to have them board a train to get to Washington in time for Solidarity 
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Day. When they arrived the night before, volunteers worked feverishly to reassemble the 
wagons, retrieve the mules from a nearby neighboring farm in Maryland, load up the 
wagons, and make the last leg of the trip into D.C., tying up Beltway traffic for at least 
three hours. 

The optics of King’s vision had been realized. The Solidarity Day march attracted 
between 50,000 to 100,000 people.*” Organizers from a broad movement coalition 
addressed the crowd. However, women, who had been a significant force within the 
movement, were excluded from participating in the dais. Congress and the Johnson 
administration all but ignored the marchers despite meetings with organizers and 


activists. 


Eviction 

Not everyone in Resurrection City was committed to the principle of non- 
violence. Rivaling gangs from Chicago and other places made their way to the City. They 
seized several opportunities to threaten and harass well-meaning Whites volunteering for 
the Campaign and refused to let certain media photographers on the grounds of the Mall 
claiming it as private residences. Reports of violence in the City and rumors of weapons 
and arms being stockpiled to retaliate against the police began to concern Rev. Abernathy 
and other SCLC members. They were concerned about how to bring Resurrection City to 
a close. The park permits expired on Sunday, June 23 at 8:00 p.m. Dr. Abernathy worked 
with the Park Police to negotiate a dignified and peaceful withdrawal of residents from 


the Mall. However, on the morning of Monday, June 24, authorities began to sweep 
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through the camp outfitted with “crash helmets, flak vests, gas masks, gas guns, and 
billy-clubs (every third man in the line carried a shotgun).”*? The area was cleared of all 
residents and, by nightfall, Resurrection City was razed to the ground. The poor returned 
to their previous existence either by bus or train (paid for by SCLC) or carpool. 


Furthermore, the twenty-two mules and two horses found a permanent home on a 2,400- 


acre farm in Port Royal, Virginia.*4 


In a move of ultimate irony, the National Park Service sent the SCLC an itemized 
bill for $71,795 for the wear and tear of the grounds at the site of Resurrection City. The 


government demanded immediate payment by the Poor People’s Campaign.*> 


Reincarnation: The Movement of Today 

The Poor People’s Campaign of 1968 asked fundamental questions about the 
contradictions in the day, which remain valid for the re-ignited Poor People’s Campaign 
of 2018. They are the problems of inequality, power, and class. In the words of Dr. King: 


“As we talk about ‘Where do we go from here,’ that we honestly face the fact that 
the movement must address itself to the question of restructuring the whole of 
American society. There are forty million poor people here. And one day we must 
ask the question, “Why are there forty million poor people in America?’ And 
when you begin to ask that question, you are raising questions about the economic 
system, about a broader distribution of wealth. When you ask that question, you 
begin to question the capitalistic economy. And I’m simply saying that more and 
more, we’ve got to begin to ask questions about the whole society. We are called 
upon to help the discouraged beggars in life’s marketplace. But one day we must 
come to see that an edifice which produces beggars needs restructuring. It means 
that questions must be raised. And you see, my friends, when you deal with this 
you begin to ask the question, ‘Who owns the oil?’ You begin to ask the question, 
“Who owns the iron ore?’ You begin to ask the question, ‘Why is it that people 


33 Gerald McKnight, 137. 
34 Gerald McKnight, 139. 
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have to pay water bills in a world that’s two-thirds water?’ These are words that 

must be said.”*° 

Today, prophetic leadership is needed from all clergy interested in taking up 
King’s mantle. Through his vision of a campaign to end poverty, King demonstrated the 
necessity of uniting the poor and dispossessed across race, religion, geography, and other 
divisions. In the effort to commemorate and build a Poor People’s Campaign for our 
times, it is vital to learn from an analysis of the 1968 Campaign and proactively avoid 
those same pitfalls. The Poor People’s Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival 
stands on the shoulders of those who came before by trying to learn these valuable 


lessons and move forward together. 


3° Martin Luther King, Jr. and James Melvin Washington, 250. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The branch of Christian theology selected to undergird this project is Liberation 
Theology. This school of thought was selected because it correlates most to the current 
time and age in the United States and its alignment with the personal experiences 
conveyed in the ministry focus of Chapter |. Liberation Theology emerged at a critical 
time in the life of the contemporary church, and many of the struggles for its acceptance 
in ecclesiastical circles continue. Nevertheless, a robust discussion of social justice within 
the framework of the church must contain a consideration of Liberation Theology. 

This chapter will explore two strands of Liberation Theology, namely Black and 
Latin American, and offer historical synopses of the different global contexts and their 
origins. It will also spotlight influential theologians such as James Cone and Gustavo 
Gutiérrez, considered founders of Black and Latin American Liberation Theologies, 
respectively, which both emerged at the end of the tumultuous decade of the 1960s. 
Given the similar historical contexts in which these independent theologies emerged, 
their deeply intertwined focus on issues of race, freedom of speech, land distribution, 
power, and economic development, point to God’s constant and redemptive efforts to 


offer liberation and grace to humankind. 
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Lastly, this chapter will reflect on the church's response to Liberation Theology 
and how its core principles inform this project, and the context of the Poor People’s 


Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival. 


Liberation Theology Defined 
Ethicist and theologian Gayraud S. Wilmore defines Liberation Theology as 
theology in which “God has identified himself with the oppressed of every race and 


nation, and is present in their suffering, humiliation, and death.”! 


Wilmore goes further 
by referring to Christ as “the oppressed Man of God, who is seen in the faces of the 
poor,” and Black people in particular. Christ’s crucifixion, death, and resurrection to new 
life and power demonstrate the ultimate liberation, and it is that liberation that is the 
meaning of the Gospel. Liberation Theology “stands opposite to the ideology of 
domination by which the God of the Christian culture of Europe and America was 
fabricated before and after the Enlightenment.” 

Liberation Theology holds that God always takes the side of those on the margins 
of society and those who are lacking in basic material needs. It is a praxis-oriented 
theology that uses the tools of the social sciences to move the church beyond simple 
charity work towards a more active role in the promotion of social justice. Theologian 


James Hal Cone calls Christianity a “theology of liberation. It is a rational study of the 


being of God in the world in light of the existential situation of an oppressed community, 


' James H. Cone, For My People: Black Theology and the Black Church (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1984), 140. 
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relating the forces of liberation to the essence of the Gospel, which is Jesus Christ.”? 


Each theology of liberation, whether Black, Feminist, or Latin American, emerged in a 
different context. Its distinctive viewpoint characterizes each movement. Nevertheless, 
what they all share is a commitment to social justice and a commitment to “participating 


in God’s comprehensive liberating action in the world.”* 


Historical Context of Latin American Liberation Theology 

In Central and Latin America, poverty is widespread and imposed mainly by 
industrialized nations. Similar to the United States and Western Europe, religion played a 
significant role in the African slave trade and the colonization of the indigenous people of 
Latin America during the nineteenth century. Catholic and Jesuit missionaries gained a 
strong foothold in Latin America, and the church aligned itself with the governing elite 
during this period. For this reason, many of the revolutionary movements of the twentieth 
century have been largely anti-clerical. 

On December 2, 1823, in a state of the Union Speech, United States President 
James Monroe declared what is now known as “The Monroe Doctrine.” This doctrine 
essentially asserted the United States’ dominance over Central and South America 
through the notion that the “New World” (the Americas) and the “Old World” (England, 
France, Spain, Europe) were to remain two distinctly separate spheres of influence.> This 


declaration was intended to allow the United States unfettered dominance over that part 


3 James H. Cone, 1. 
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of the hemisphere. Monroe’s imperialistic doctrine was not widely endorsed, however. In 
an editorial dated August 11, 1900, and published in the Indianapolis Freeman, an author 
warned of the dangers inherent in imperialism as the United States was expanding their 
territory even further in the Philippines. The author stated, “I desire to say through the 
Freeman, that we believe that imperialism leads to despotism, and we consider that the 
present administration has strong imperialistic tendencies; we also believe in the rights of 
all men to govern themselves; hence we oppose the policy of the administration towards 
the Philippines.”® 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the United States replaced Britain as 
the largest investor in Latin America. In the 1950s, U.S. relations with Latin America 
were at a low point. After World War II, the United States provided massive economic 
recovery packages for Western Europe and reparations money to Japan for the United 
States’ use of the atomic bomb on the Japanese people. Latin American nations felt that 
they had been left out of recovery despite their contributions during the war. 

After the Cuban Revolution in 1959, the United States tried to win back 
hemispheric influence through a carrot-and-stick combination of financial assistance and 
military repression. In 1961, U.S. President John F. Kennedy launched the Alliance for 
Progress to promote social and economic “development” within a democratic framework. 
In actuality, the term “development” meant siphoning off Latin American resources to 
the United States, Britain, and Western European nations. The populist governments of 


the 1950s and 1960s, especially those of President Juan Perdn in Argentina, President 


® Herbert Aptheker, A Documentary History of the Negro People in the United States: From the 
N.A.A.C.P. To the New Deal, vol. 2 (New York, NY: Carol Publishing Group, 1990), 820. 
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Gettlio Vargas in Brazil, and President Lazaro Cardenas in Mexico, promoted significant 
industrial development in the form of import substitution.’ Well-meaning as it may have 
been, import substitution (the notion of blocking imports of manufactured goods in favor 
of increasing the demand for domestically produced goods) carried with it adverse side 
effects. Unregulated industrial development caused massive urbanization and de- 
ruralization. With workers forced to leave rural farms seeking work in overcrowded 
urban areas, this led to the emergence of civilian dissent and guerilla insurgencies within 
Latin America. 

These movements, in turn, provoked the rise of military dictatorships, which 
sought to protect the interests of capitalism through political repression.® While the 
military kept order, with varying degrees of human rights violations, civilian economists 
and technocrats directed other policies in a system called “bureaucratic 
authoritarianism.”” The ideology held that only the military could take the harsh 
measures needed to curb inflation, reassure foreign and domestic investors, and speed up 
economic growth to the point where democracy could be safely practiced.'® 

In every case from the 1960s through the 1980s, oppressive governments in Latin 
America were supported either overtly or covertly by the United States. Through the 


Alliance for Progress, the United States trained Latin American militaries to put down the 


7 Clodovis Boff and Leonardo Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1987), 1. 
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guerilla insurgencies. So it was not a coincidence that Liberation Theology emerged in 
Latin America in the 1960s as a response to military dictatorships and social crises. 

The heavy military repression from Latin American governments received tacit 
disapproval from a few rising voices within the church. Catholic priests and bishops 
accused the military and government of lacking sensitivity to the misery of the poor. 
They saw the poor as victims of institutional violence by the rich and powerful. They 
described the situation as “unjust” and became actively engaged in improving the lives of 
the poor in their pursuit of social justice. These Latin American clerics represented a 
“new way of doing theology” by encouraging a break from an elitist notion of the 
church.'! They established base communities, which were grassroots organizations that 
studied the Bible and attempted to meet their community’s immediate needs for food, 
water, sewage disposal, and electricity by using Christianity as a tool towards a perfect 
society. !? 

Liberation theologians dramatically changed the relationship between the church 
and the state and the relationship between the church and the people. In 1968, several 
Latin American Bishops met at Medellin in Colombia. At this meeting, Gustavo 
Gutiérrez, a Peruvian theologian, and priest emphasized the Church’s mission to the poor. 
In 1971, Gutiérrez published A Theology of Liberation. This book became a seminal 


work for the movement and gave the movement its name. 


'! Olivia Singer, “Liberation Theology in Latin America | Modern Latin America,” Brown 
University Library (Brown University, 2013), 
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Gustavo Gutiérrez: Father of Latin American Liberation Theology 

Gutiérrez is one of the leading architects of Latin American Liberation Theology. 
Father Gutiérrez did not represent the aristocracy of Lima, Peru. He grew up in a low- 
income family, but he was offered an opportunity to pursue graduate studies in Belgium 
and France because of his intellectual aptitude. In Europe, he mastered traditional 
theology, but after he returned to Peru, Gutiérrez realized that the theories he had learned 
in Europe were not designed to address poverty and oppression in Latin America. The 
texts that he had studied focused only on spiritual salvation. There was nothing about 
liberation from physical oppression. The church did not protect the people from human 
rights violations, poverty, and armed conflicts. Gutiérrez was trained in academic 
theology, but he broke from some of its conventions and viewpoints. 

Gutiérrez is considered the founder of Latin American Liberation Theology 
because he aligned the Church’s role with the needs of the people by focusing on the 
importance of social justice in the Bible. Latin American Theology developed in response 
to a new understanding of the Church’s relationship to the people and the role of faith in 
the context of poverty and social inequality. 

Liberation theologians relied heavily on the work of dependency theorists who 
claimed that the underdevelopment of Latin American nations was a direct consequence 
of economic dependence on Europe and the United States. Their economic theory 
suggested that underdevelopment is not a prior stage in the natural economic 
development of nations but rather an integral dimension of the economic order created by 


colonialism, imperialism, and neo-imperialism. 
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Liberation theologians denounced capitalism as the cause of poverty and 
oppression in Latin America. Instead of putting all one’s focus on the afterlife and 
adopting a positive attitude toward the suffering of the present, Liberation theologians 
urged the Church to help poor people by proposing a “preferential option for the poor.”!? 
Liberation theologians define the poor primarily in economic terms. Their focus was on 
material poverty, not on spiritual poverty. So, overcoming poverty became a fundamental 
tenet of Latin American Liberation Theology. In their estimation, the “face of Christ 
emerges in the poor.” 

Liberation theologians emphasized that Christians must support the poor and 
dismantle the oppressive political and economic systems that exploit labor and resources. 
They did not view the Church as being exempt from observation as an oppressive entity, 
either. A religion protected by the state often became a tool of the state to keep 
oppressive societal structures in place. They viewed Jesus as the liberator who is always 
on the side of the poor. Because God prefers the poor, Liberation Theology calls for the 
reorganization of social, governmental, and economic structures that cause poverty. 

The first step toward liberation is the realization and empowering concept of 
taking charge of one’s destiny and recognizing their free will. That is to say, the poor are 
encouraged to regain their power through the assertion of their humanity in the world. In 
more contemporary terms, they must refuse to participate in one’s victimhood. 

The second step towards liberation is the transformation of the self. Liberation 
theologians encouraged people to become active agents of their destiny and liberate 


themselves from injustice and economic exploitation. Many priests lived among the 
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peasants and taught parishioners that instead of just adoring Jesus, it was more important 


to follow his example and fight against “social sin” and evil in the world.'4 

The third step is transforming our relationship with God, precisely the liberation 
from sin. At the theological level, liberation from sin would result in ultimate liberation 
and communion with God.'> While this level of perfection may not be obtainable in this 


life, we strive to reach the state of perfection with Christ as Christians. 


Reaction to Latin American Liberation Theology 

The Vatican and the United States strongly condemned Liberation Theology. In a 
secret document sent to President Ronald Regan in 1980, the Committee of Santa Fe 
called upon the U.S. government to intervene and “act offensively against the theology of 
liberation” by those in the Catholic Church who dared to voice liberating views. !° 
German Cardinal Gerhard Ludwig Mueller opined, “alarming in this document is the 
insensitivity with which the representatives of brutal military dictators and powerful 
oligarchies...make their interest in private property and capitalistic production into the 
criterion for what is to be valued as Christian.”'’ President Ronald Reagan’s foreign 
policy framed Liberation Theology as a “weapon against private and productive 
capitalism.” The Vatican responded by appointing very conservative Bishops in Latin 


America. In 1979, at a conference in Puebla, Mexico, Pope John Paul II declared that the 


4 Hugh McDonnell, “The Left Side of the Church,” Jacobin Magazine (Jacobin Magazine, 
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connection between Liberation Theology and Marxism was incompatible with Catholic 
teachings. In 1983, when Pope John Paul II visited Nicaragua, he publicly scolded 
Ernesto Cardenal and silenced several priests.'® 

The Vatican actively repressed liberation theologians because of the use of 
Marxist critiques of ideology, class, and capitalism to assert that the Bible condemns the 
enrichment of the wealthy at the expense of the poor. However, the connections between 
Marxism and Liberation Theology were not clear-cut. Unlike Marxist movements, 
Liberation Theology was non-elitist, and it was connected to the grassroots through 
religion. Liberation theologians emphasized the need for “liberation” rather than 
“development,” which was the buzzword of Marxist progressives. 

The Vatican’s repressive attitudes were terrible, but attitudes outside the Church 
hierarchy were worse. Several radio stations, Bishops, and nuns sympathetic to 
Liberation Theology were censored, expelled, imprisoned, or assassinated. In El 
Salvador, Father Rutilo Grande was killed.!? In 1980, Archbishop Oscar Romero was 
gunned down in church during mass by a right-wing death squad soon after making a 


particular address to soldiers not to obey their superiors.’ In 1989, Jesuit theologian 
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Ignacio Ellacuria was murdered along with other priests at the Central American 
University in Managua, Nicaragua.”! 

Proponents of Liberation Theology who dared to become active agents of their 
destiny in Latin America ultimately found themselves amid a struggle against capitalism. 
In Nicaragua, for example, Father Ernesto Cardenal, together with many members of the 
Solentaname community, played an active role in the Sandinista Revolution. A few 
Liberation theologians were also appointed as leaders in the new government, including 
Miguel d’Escoto as Foreign Minister and Ernesto Cardenal as the Minister of Culture. 
The Sandinista Revolution in Nicaragua became a symbol of hope for liberation, reviving 
Christian participation in revolutions against repressive governments. 

Liberation Theology lost its momentum with the transitions to democracy and the 
collapse of the military dictatorships in the early 1990s. By then Latin American 


Liberation Theology had minimal impact in Europe or the United States. 


James Cone: The Father of Black Theology 

Born in 1938, James Hal Cone was raised in a little segregated town of Bearden, 
Arkansas. Cone often spoke about his formative years and recounted how, though they 
were poor, he knew he was loved in his small, insulated community. He attended 
Macedonia A.M.E. Church, where he acknowledged his call to ministry early. Upon 
graduation from high school, he began his initial baccalaureate career at Shorter College 


but would later transfer to Philander Smith College, where he obtained his Bachelor of 


>! Reuters Staff, “‘Justice Prevailed:’ Salvadoran Ex-Colonel Gets 133 Years for Priest Slayings,” 
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Arts degree. Initially intending to enter the pastoral ministry but later changing his mind, 
he entered Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary and received a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. Cone then obtained his Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Northwestern University in 1965. 

The initial post-doctorate years would prove to lay the groundwork for Cone’s life 
work. He taught religion and theology at his alma mater, Philander Smith College, for a 
short period before being hired by his mentor, C. Eric Lincoln, at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York in 1969. Cone wrote his inaugural work Black Theology and 
Black Power, followed the next year by A Black Theology of Liberation (1970) after a 
time of reflection from the deaths of King, Malcolm X, and the scores of Black and 


brown bodies that would remain nameless in history books. 


Historical Context of Black Liberation Theology 

Cone’s concept of Black Theology did not emerge out of thin air. It was the by- 
product of a perfect storm of forces swirling in concert at the same time, namely: (1) 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the civil rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s; (2) the 
rise of Malcolm X and Black nationalism which helped fuel the Black Power Movement; 


and (3) Joseph Washington’s book entitled Black Religion (1964). 


Civil Rights Movement 
In the year before his assassination, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. called for a 
“revolution of values.””” For King, the heart of civil rights was the concept of liberation, 


and at the heart of liberation, the Gospel of Christ can be found. Therefore, it would not 
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be difficult to trace the struggle for civil rights as a struggle to be fully liberated into a 


Christ-centric worldview. It could be said that what is revolutionary about the viewpoint 
of Liberation Theology is not that the concept of freedom and social justice is intertwined 
in the Gospel; it is that these concepts were ever removed in the first place! 

Perhaps a perceived removal of fighting for freedom and social justice from 
religious thought and practice is where some African Americans, especially during the 
1950s and 1960s, departed from the Black Church. The irony is that the fight for freedom 
and justice has walked together with the Black experience since the first enslaved African 
was captured on the mother continent and was abused, beaten, and dragged to American 
shores. Liberation Theology expressed itself in the bowels of slave ships as souls cried 
out unto the liberating God for freedom during the Middle Passage. Liberation Theology 
expressed itself late at night in the slave quarters as souls cried out unto the liberating 
God for freedom from the hands of slave masters who perverted Bible passages to justify 
their sin. Liberation Theology expressed itself in the hot summer sun on plantations under 
the tyrannical whip of overseers bent on seeing increases in profits overseeing the 
humanity of Black bodies. Moreover, Liberation Theology gave a particular tone and 


intonation to the melodic hum of the Blues, Jazz, Gospel, and Hip Hop. 


Black Nationalism/Black Power 

In the spring of 1966, Kwame Ture, born Stokely Carmichael, coined “Black 
Power.” Ture had been an organizer and ardent supporter of the Student Non-violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). His experiences of the Freedom Bus rides of 1961, 
countless jailing, and vile treatment of police led him to question the White Christian 


Church. In response to being beaten while in police custody, Ture and others began 
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singing to the guards, “I’m gonna tell God how you treat me” from their jail cell.7? The 
underlying, nagging question that I believe created the wedge between the Black Church 
and Black Power movement of the 1960s is the church’s inability to answer some 
fundamental questions, which Cone puts succinctly. “If God is the Creator of all persons 
and through Christ has made salvation possible for everyone, why are some oppressed 
and segregated in the churches and in society on the basis of color?”** Cone went further 
in asking, “How can Whites claim Christian identity, which emphasizes the love and 
justice of God, and still support and tolerate the injustice committed against Blacks by 
churches and society?”””> 

The unfortunate dichotomy that existed regarding the Church and its treatment 
and regard for Blacks was not new in the 1960s and still exists in the American church 
today. The Church has been slow to embrace issues of social justice toward segments of 
society that struggle to be recognized as human and having rights which should be 
respected. In 1850, former slave and abolitionist, freedom fighter, Sojourner Truth 
attended a women’s rights movement conference held in a Universalist church in 
Worcester, Massachusetts.2° When it was discovered that a Black woman was invited to 


speak on the matter of women’s suffrage. White churchgoers were outraged, exclaiming, 
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“Women’s rights and niggers, we told you so!... Go it, old darkey!””’ Another 
clergyperson summed up the condition of White theology at the time by stating “If God 
had desired the equality of women, he would have given some token of His will though 
the birth, life, and death, of the Savior.” 

Dr. King’s philosophy of non-violence and love also struck a dissonant chord 
with some in the Black community to further complicate matters. The notion of 
relinquishing one’s right to defend themselves does not always sit well when water hoses, 
dogs, rifle butts, and military tanks are unleashed on unarmed young people gathering to 
ask of their government the right to drink at water fountains or to sit on buses. King 
believed that a generous display of love could win over White Christians. Nonetheless 
even King would come to realize, Cone noted, that “White racism is too deeply ingrained 
into the social fabric of American life for Black suffering to eradicate it.”?8 

Black Liberation Theology dares to assert that Blacks should no longer “‘accept 
White interpretations of Christianity that deny their humanity and ignore their encounter 
of God (extending back to Africa) as the liberator and protector of Black victims of 
oppression.””’ The enslaved African was not a passive receiver of a Gospel handed to 
them by their oppressor that demanded unquestioning allegiance to the belief that God 
created them to be slaves. Instead, deep in the hush harbors and in the still of the night in 


slave quarters, they were active participants in a faith that knew one essential truth of 
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Christianity: that the God of Jesus Christ was always acting in history to “set the captives 


free.’””° 


Black Religion 

In 1964, Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion at Dickinson College, 
Joseph Washington wrote a book entitled Black Religion, in which he offered his critique 
of the religion of African Americans. The thesis of his book asserts that the religion of 
the negro in America was not Christian. He posited that Black religion was a form of folk 
religion with no proper grounding in faith because it is primarily concerned with the fight 
for justice, freedom, and equality.>! Furthermore, Washington asserted that the church is 
nothing more than a meeting house where charismatic leaders assemble the masses to 
exploit them for their selfish gain and that the Black church “is a community center rather 
than a place of worship.”>” Washington expressed particular disdain for Black gospel 
music by stating, “Gospel music is the creation of a disengaged people. Shorn from the 
roots of the folk religion, gospel music has turned the freedom them in Negro spirituals 
into licentiousness. Ministers who urge their people to seek their amusement in gospel 
music and the hordes of singers who profit from it lead the masses down the road of 


religious frenzy and escapism.”** 
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Cone, a doctoral student at the time, was openly wrestling with his inner conflicts 


with the Black nationalism movement, civil rights, and what God had to say regarding 
them both. Washington’s Black Religion forced him to scrutinize Black theology to 
determine any validity in his argument. Perhaps there may have been some ground to 
concede regarding minute practices in the Black Church. However, where Cone and 
Washington show no possibility in the reconciliation of thought is about Black worship 
and Gospel music. For Cone, the theology of the Black Church “is found in sermon, 
prayer, and song — including seculars, spirituals, and blues.”*4 For African Americans, the 
theological position that God will liberate the weak from the injustices of the powerful 
are lined in the verses of the negro spiritual, “Go Down Moses”: 

When Israel was in Egypt’s land, 

Let my people go; 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 

Let my people go; 

Go down Moses, ‘way down in Egypt’s land. 

Tell ole Pharoah 

Let my people go.*° 

For Cone, the religion of Black people had more truth and Christian authenticity 
than its White counterparts. “When Blacks sang about the ‘blood,’ they were wrestling 


not only with the blood of the crucified carpenter from Nazareth but also with the blood 


of raped and castrated Black bodies in the United States of America — innocent, often 
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nameless, burning and hanging bodies, images of hurt so deep that only God’s ‘amazing 
grace’ could offer consolation.”*° 

“Black liberation as a movement began with the pre-Civil War Black churches 
which recognized that Christian freedom grounded in Jesus Christ was inseparable from 
civil freedom.’””*’ Black Liberation Theology says that God identifies with the suffering 


and those who are oppressed. Furthermore, in the United States, to be Black is to be 


oppressed by a system of racism, economic inequality, and civil injustice. 


Reaction to Black Liberation Theology 

Reaction to Black Liberation Theology can be summed up in one word: 
explosive! “Black Theology is as powerful a challenge to the social conscience of White 
American Christians as they have ever received.”>’Cone’s rhetorical style and 
unapologetic discourse either drew him praise or instant criticism for being too fiery for 
many African American clergy. Many in the White evangelical community dismissed 
(and continue to dismiss) Black Liberation Theology as heretical claiming that, while 
racism ‘may’ have been a thing of the past. The election of Barack Obama as President, 
was viewed as a new turn in our Nation’s troubled past with race. 

Particularly troublesome for White evangelicals was the concept of envisioning 


Jesus or even God as Black and on the side of Black people. Most White evangelicals 


3° James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (2011; repr., Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2020), 75. 


37 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation: 50th Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2020), 62. 


38 Ronald C. White and Charles Howard Hopkins, The Social Gospel: Religion and Reform in 
Changing America (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 1976), 293. 
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refuse to recognize systemic racism pervasive in American society and embrace a “kum- 
by-ya” philosophy of “Can’t we all just get along?”. Said one young evangelical, 

“Black Liberation Theology is one of the most destructive heresies in Black 

American churches today. It’s shaped the way many Black people think about 

God and government. It’s shaped the way many people in Black American 

churches perceive themselves and others. But we shouldn’t be shaped by a history 

of racism, we should be shaped and conformed into the image of Christ. The 
answer to racism isn’t Black Liberation Theology. No, the answer to racism is 
biblical theology that doesn’t repay evil for evil.” 

Yet for those who embraced Black Liberation Theology, it proved to be the 
lifeblood in a dying Church. Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Wright, Senior Pastor Emeritus of Trinity 
United Church of Christ located in the impoverished south side of Chicago, embraced the 
tenets of Black Liberation Theology and was a fan of Cone’s work. Wright credits a 
successful thirty-six-year ministry at Trinity in which the congregation grew from eighty- 
seven members to more than eight thousand. “Wright worked to transform Trinity from a 
middle-class church to one concerned with Black liberation and serving the poor.”*? Not 
only did the Trinity create ministries that fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and sheltered 
the homeless, but it also sought to address why individuals were hungry, naked, and 
homeless in the first place. 

According to Wright, their food program was not just about handing out turkey 
dinners on Thanksgiving and Christmas, but feeding people every day. Prison ministry 


did not just visit people in jail, but it also sought to provide GED tutoring and teach 


computer skills to inmates in prison.*? Wright said Trinity Church put Black Liberation 


3° Henry Louis Gates, The Black Church: This Is Our Story, This Is Our Song (New York, NY: 
Penguin Press, 2021), 156. 


4° Henry Louis Gates, 156. 
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Theology into practice, “first in worship, [and] secondly, those kinds of ministry 
programs that took the principles of Black theology and made it Black practical theology. 
Black theology talks about all of us being the same, equal footing at the foot of the 


cross.’”+! 


The Social Gospel Movement Versus Black Liberation Theology 

While very similar, Liberation Theology should not be confused with the Social 
Gospel movement born in post-Civil War America. Seeking a restorative posture, 
proponents of the Social Gospel movement tended to embrace abolitionism, albeit even if 
on the surface, and leaned into a vision of the Kingdom of God on earth. Both 
championed the plight of the poor, and both saw the radical and embracing love of Jesus 
as being the ultimate cure for hate. However, Social Gospel proponents tended to have a 
more optimistic view of systemic structures believing their power to change due to 
individual personal responsibility. The Social Gospel Movement counted on structures 
being abolished from within caused by an implosion of independent personal beliefs 
shifting society. 

For example, the Social Gospel adherent would argue that the robber baron of the 
nineteenth century, having a personal encounter with Jesus Christ, would shift their 
thinking regarding capitalism and begin to pay workers better wages out of repentance 
and obedience to the Gospel of Christ. Furthermore, having their heart been so moved, 
the former industrialist would recognize capitalism's sin and reform corruption by 


implementing the Kingdom of God on Earth. 


41 Henry Louis Gates, 158. 
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Where Social Gospel theologians like Walter Rauschenbusch missed the mark, in 
James Cone’s eyes, is their failure to recognize the depth of America’s fallen state and to 
address the matter of race. Unlike advocates of the Social Gospel, Liberation theologians 
placed justice rather than love at the center of Christian social ethics.*? Rauschenbusch 
confessed that “for years the problem of the two races seemed to me so tragic, so 
insoluble that I have never yet ventured to discuss it in public.’”*? For Cone, a failure to 
address what Rev. Jim Wallis calls “America’s Original Sin” is a significant defect in the 
conscience of White Christians and leaves White Christian theology lacking.** Even 
Reinhold Niebuhr, widely considered one of America’s most influential theologians of 
the twentieth century who spoke of the evils of racism and the suffering of African 
Americans, failed to connect the oppression of Blacks and the liberation made available 
by way of the cross by Christ Jesus. This connection is the key difference between the 


Social Gospel and Black Liberation Theology (or Liberation Theology in general.) 


What Liberation Theology Can Teach Us Today 
The ranks of those facing poverty continue to increase with each passing day. 
According to a report published by the Institute of Policy Studies, one in five households 


has zero or negative wealth. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 2020, there 


* James H. Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (2011; repr., Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2020), 33. 


43 James H. Cone, 62. 


44 James H. Cone, 32. 
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5 Quentin Fottrell, “One in Five American Households Have ‘Zero or Negative’ Wealth,” 
MarketWatch (MarketWatch, December 29, 2017), https://www.marketwatch.com/story/one-in-five- 
american-households-have-zero-or-negative-wealth-2017-11-11?mod=article_inline. 
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were two people seeking work for every job opening.*° The poor continue to bear the 
brunt of climate change as nearly 140 million households cannot afford water essential 
for life.4’ With the wealth gap increasing more and more each year and the conditions 
that poor people must face daily, the Nation is in crisis. Indigenous Americans live with 
the daily reminder of the nation’s “legacy of genocide, and systemic racism, with 
disproportionately high rates of poverty, homelessness, and overrepresentation in the U.S. 
military.”4* They continue to struggle to defend their land rights and sovereignty in a 
nation committed to rewriting history.” 

The plight of the poor has been a subject of concern to the Church for many 
centuries. Unfortunately, not much progress has been made to cure the effects of poverty 
globally, especially in developing countries where its inhabitants are primarily Black and 
brown. However, after two World Wars and attempts to restore order afterward initiated 
by capitalistic governments like the United States, theologians within the Church, 
particularly those from the Americas, openly began to question humanity’s obligation to 
the poor and the nature of God in suffering and were met with criticism, ridicule, and 
even death. It is nothing but the work of the Holy Spirit that would lead two of God’s 
prophets at the same time to both write and preach God’s liberating message to form the 


basis of what we now refer to as Latin American and Black Liberation Theology. 


46 Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Number of Unemployed Persons per Job Opening, Seasonally 
Adjusted,” U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2011, https://www.bls.gov/charts/job-openings-and-labor- 
turnover/unemp-per-job-opening.htm. 


47 Poor People's Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, “2020 Maryland Fact Sheet,” State 
Fact Sheets (2020) (Poor People’s Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, March 6, 2020), 
https://www.poorpeoplescampaign.org/wp-content/uploads/2020/03/PPC-state-fact-sheet-Maryland.pdf. 


48 Poor People's Campaign: A National Call for Moral Revival, “2020 Maryland Fact Sheet”. 
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The irrefutable timeliness of Liberation Theology and the focus on identifying 
and dismantling oppressive systems, ideologies, and governments is what the New Poor 
People’s Campaign can learn from Liberation Theology. Like its 1968 predecessor, the 
PPC-NCMR is a movement of the poor brought together across racial, gender, 
geographic, and religious lines to unite against poverty, systemic racism, militarism, and 
the war economy, the ecological devastation of our planet, and the distorted moral 
narrative of Christian nationalism. As a movement of the poor, it is also a liberating 
movement embracing the tenets of Liberation Theology while at the same time 
welcoming all those of other faith traditions who also affirm the morality of offering 
freedom to the oppressed. 

The other lesson that may be gleaned from the history of Liberation Theology is 
how efforts to discredit the discipline arose from the opposition present within and 
outside of the church. This opposition arose mainly in response to the powerful prophetic 
message directed against the oppressive and exploitative greed of capitalistic systems in 
both the United States and Latin America. To subvert the message of liberation, 
opponents of liberation tried to pervert Karl Marx’s theories as being Communist in 
nature and thereby being incongruent to the teachings of the Catholic Church and U.S. 
democracy. This misappropriation could not be further from the truth. However, such 
attempts continue to be made regarding the Poor People’s Campaign: A National Call for 
Moral Revival. A significant “lesson learned” from this historical occurrence is that, as 
Frederick Douglas said, 

“power concedes nothing without a demand. It never did, and it never will. Find 


out just what any people will quietly submit to, and you have found out the exact 
measure of injustice and wrong which will be imposed upon them, and these will 


22 


continue till they are resisted with either words or blows or with both. The limits 

of tyrants are prescribed by the endurance of those whom they oppress.”~” 

Unless the poor and those of low-wealth stand up and demand equity, food, 
housing, and clean water, their needs will not be met. It is in the interest of the oppressor 
to continue in the status quo and therefore make every effort to discredit, disqualify and 
disrupt the momentum of the movement. Nonetheless, as fighters for freedom, we must 
recognize their attempts and be able to respond, in kind, with God’s liberating truth, 


which is always on the side of the poor. 


°° BlackPast Editors, “(1857) Frederick Douglass, ‘If There Is No Struggle, There Is No 
Progress,’” Blackpast.org, January 25, 2007, https://www.Blackpast.org/african-american-history/1857- 
frederick-douglass-if-there-no-struggle-there-no-progress/. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


One might suppose that an accurate measure of effective learning is when the 
learner can walk away from the encounter or experience, having gained knowledge of a 
particular thing or experience or being transformed by the experience to have their 
attitudes and beliefs changed. For this reason, Transformative Learning Theory was 
selected as a discipline that could help inform this project and foster the desired outcome 
for this research. A key component of Transformative Learning is that the learner has 
changed his or her opinion, viewpoint, or worldview. A proper transformative learning 
process will allow the user to change their frame of reference, and this new reframing 
will set the stage for integrating new beliefs into the learner’s core. This chapter will 
delve in detail regarding the core principles of Transformative Learning theory because 


upon this theory, the hypothesis of this project rests. 


Transformative Learning: An Overview 

Transformative Learning Theory, a concept first introduced in 1978 by Jack 
Mezirow, Emeritus Professor at Teachers College at Columbia University, brought a new 
paradigm of thought into the realm of adult learning and continuing education. Dr. 
Mezirow’s interest in this field was piqued as he observed and then later researched the 


journeys of adult women who were re-tooling themselves to re-enter higher education. 
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He was motivated in part by the transformation of his wife, Edee Mezirow, as she 
returned to Sarah Lawrence College to complete her undergraduate degree. In observing 
that some persons underwent a transformation and others did not, having gone through 
the same process, he wanted to study what factors made their learning experiences 
different. He sought to understand the key components of a learning experience that make 
it one that transforms a person’s life, and once these critical components were 
understood, how could that experience be replicated within the classroom and different 
environments in order to promote transformational learning in the participants. 

Learning for adults has a different dimension than that of a child. In childhood 
learning, our learning is derived from formal repositories of learning which we deem as 
having authority.' Much of our socialization is derived from this authority, and it forms 
the basis of our worldview. In adulthood, however, learning has the added dimension of 
being transformative. Adults can recognize that their beliefs are fashioned from their 


feelings, attitudes, and distortions.” 


What is a Learning Theory? 

The development of learning theories grew out of seeking an understanding of the 
different ways that people learn. On the surface, this seems to be a simple definition but 
in practice, understanding how people learn is quite complex. There are several different 
learning theories that shine a reflective approach to the way that people learn. Some of 


those learning theories are behaviorism, cognitivism, and constructivism. 


' Edward Woodbury Taylor and Patricia Cranton, The Handbook of Transformative Learning: 
Theory, Research, and Practice (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2012), 135. 


? Edward Woodbury Taylor and Patricia Cranton, 135. 
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Mezirow drew much of his inspiration from the philosophers like Socrates and 


Jiirgen Habermas, as well as psychologist Jean Piaget. He used their works to expand 
further the concept of transformative learning as a type of deconstructive theory. 

Transformational learning takes place when our initial beliefs, attitudes, and 
prejudices change because of some encounter/experience. It is that experience that 
facilitates a permanent change in our view of how we see ourselves and how we see the 
world. Mezirow understood the act of learning as “the process of using a prior 
interpretation to construe a new or revised interpretation of the meaning of one’s 
experience to guide future action.”? To that end, he defined transformative learning as 
“learning that transforms problematic frames of reference to make them more inclusive, 
discriminating, reflective, open and emotionally able to change.”* 

In Mezirow’s research, he identified ten phases of the transformative learning 
process that emerged as a pattern. For the educator, these form a progressive benchmark 
to note the stages of where students are in a possible transformational learning journey. 
The phases are as follows: 

I. A disorienting dilemma 

2. A Self-examination with feelings of fear, anger, guilt, or shame 

3. A critical assessment of assumptions 

4. Recognition of a connection between one’s discontent and the process of 

transformation 


5. Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and actions 


3 Jack Mezirow, Transformative Learning in Practice: Insights from Community, Workplace, and 
Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2009), 21. 


4 Jack Mezirow, 22. 
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6. Planning a course of action 

7. Acquiring knowledge and skills for implementing one’s plan 

&. Provisionally trying new roles 

9. Building competence and self-confidence in new roles and relationships 

10. A reintegration into one’s life on the basis of conditions dictated by one’s new 

perspective. > 

Mezirow posits that the key to unlocking the door to transformative learning 
begins first with a disorienting dilemma. Disorienting dilemmas are those experiences or 
events that are counter to what a person believes about himself and the world around 
them. Mezirow asserted that each person understands the world through a framework or 
“lens,” which is derived from both their habits of mind and an interconnected web of 
assumptions. This lens, which is shaped by our beliefs, family, community, and culture, 
influences how we view and interpret events. It is out of a conflict between a triggering 
event and our own frameworks that a dilemma that disorients arises. 

An essential component of transformative learning is reflection. However, to do 
so, the adult learner must possess the capacity to be critically self-reflective and possess 
the ability to exercise reflective judgment. According to Mezirow, transformative 
learning is the result of three types of reflection: Content, process, and premise reflection. 
Content reflection is the process of “reflecting on what we perceive, think, feel, and act.’”® 


It ultimately asks the question, “What is the problem?” Process reflection is reflecting on 


5 Jack Mezirow, 18. 


6 Jack Mezirow, 7. 
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how we perform the functions of perceiving.’ It ultimately asks the question, “Is this the 


right process or problem-solving strategy for this given problem?” Premise reflection 


examines “the presuppositions underlying our knowledge of the world.”* It looks at the 


premise or basis of the problem and ultimately asks the question, “Why is this 


important?” 


So essentially, the Transformative Learning process can be condensed into the 


following components: 


Concrete experience is everything that has occurred in our lifetime. This 
could include knowledge and skills we have obtained or our attitudes or 
biases toward certain things or people. Our concrete learning is present 
prior to the start of our transformative learning. 

Reflective Discourse is an occurrence of the introduction of an idea that 
challenges our assumptions. This is the phase where disorienting 
dilemmas take place. 

Critical reflection is an assessment of assumptions that can help us have a 
clearer understanding, and this is developed through experiences that we 
have had to form a better judgment. This is also a moment where one may 
be faced with the range of their assumptions and how those assumptions 
may be faulty or wholly false, causing an internal dilemma. 

Acting is the phase of learning that allows one to integrate new 


information into one’s life. This is accomplished by learning new 


7 Jack Mezirow, 7. 


8 Jack Mezirow, 7. 
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knowledge and/or skills, trying on new roles, and establishing a stronger 


sense of competence and confidence in the practice of new roles and 


repetition of new knowledge. 


Barriers to Transformative Learning 

The phases of transformational learning are not absolute, nor are they predictably 
concrete. As Mezirow initially observed, two individuals could experience the same even 
or be presented with the same material, and one person’s viewpoint could be transformed 
while the other remains the same. The difference between the two persons originates 
mainly from the individual learner’s point of view. 

Not all learners are open to change and, particularly, to having their worldviews 
challenged. When a person’s long-held worldviews are challenged, this can be perceived 
as overwhelming and threatening and may cause the student to retreat into the safety of 
their unchallenged beliefs by becoming defensive. 

“Learners are most susceptible to new learning when they are on the edge of their 
comfort zones, that is, their learning edge.”? When a learner reaches the edge of his/her 
comfort zone, it is imperative that the educator create an environment that not only 
nurtures critical reflection but also creates a safe space in which to do so. In the process 
of reflection, learners should never be forced to open and share more than what they are 
willing to. Therefore, educators must be mindful of maintaining the careful and delicate 


balance between walking near the edge and going too far. 


° Jack Mezirow, 107. 
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Another barrier to transformative learning is the inherent capability of the learner 
to engage in critical self-reflection. The age and maturity of the learner, as well as the life 
experiences, brought to the process, affect the way the course material may be 
synthesized (or not) into the transformative learning process. Advanced-age adult 
learners may have a more significant challenge to overcome long-held beliefs than the 
younger learner. Conversely, a youthful learner may not have the maturity or depth of 
experience to engage in deep critical thought as an older learner might. Both scenarios 
pose a significant problem to transformational learning as critical reflection plays such a 


substantial role. 


Transformative Learning in Practice: Higher Education 

In the field of higher education, transformative learning is widely used. Because 
of the inherent structure of online educational programs, the collaborative and reflective 
learning nature of transformative learning makes it a good instructional approach. 
Personal transformations “are most likely if an individual is engaged not only with the 
course material but also with other students in the course.”!° Learning teams can be 
assembled around certain similar characteristics such as degree programs, years of 
experience, or interests. Or other teams can be assembled to foster diversity of thought in 
the group based on race, gender, nationality, religion, or sexual orientation. Both students 
in either a classroom or online setting have the chance to dialogue and interact with one 


another based upon class discussion centered on a particular topic or problem. It is 


'0 Jack Mezirow, 109. 
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through this dialogical interaction that assumptions can be challenged as each student 
brings to the table with him or her own beliefs and viewpoint. 

One barrier to higher education is student resistance to group activities. In cases 
where either the student, the instructor, or both have received most of their education in 
traditional classroom settings, it is necessary for the instructor to emphasize the 
importance of group work and perhaps assign a higher-than-usual percentage of the grade 
to group work to facilitate its completion. Given this level of incentive, students seem 
more apt to try to engage with each other and thus offering a benefit to collective small 


group work. 


Transformative Learning in Practice: Workplace Education 

On the surface, approaches to workplace education featured in the text are similar 
in nature to those approaches to higher education. Both seek to bring about 
transformative and lasting change in the learner. However, it is the intention of the 
desired change within the two areas that I found were different. Educational 
transformative learning has the goal of bringing about change in the individual for the 
individual’s benefit, whereas workplace transformative learning has the goal of bringing 
about change in the individual for the ultimate benefit of the workplace. The instructional 
motives in business transformation were not as ambiguous in the workplace as they may 
be in higher education. A foreknown conclusion was sought from the learning 
experience, and transformative learning principles were used to bring about that 
knowledge in its participants. 

Stephen Brookfield, an educator, specializing in the use of transformative learning 


techniques within corporate America, recounted how he often pushed the ideological 
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boundaries of his students by directly challenging the value of capitalism. He states that 
“For those working at the heart of capitalism to hear a sustained critique of its working, 
and a documentation of its injuries, is highly threatening.”'' Through critical reflection, 
learners in corporate environments are challenged to re-think current business processes, 
ideologies, and assumptions and be open to considering perspectives that challenge their 


point of view. 


Transformative Learning in Practice: Community and Social Change 

Building on a solid foundation of critical reflection, the learner engaged in 
transformative learning for the benefit of the community, and social change may find that 
of the key components mentioned earlier, it is through dialogue that true opportunity for 
transformation can occur. However, a side-effect from this critical reflection may result 
in disturbances in the “emotional rhythm” of the learner.!* The challenge to one’s basic 
and fundamental beliefs may lead to many aspects of the learner’s life being 
destabilized.!* This lead one researcher to realize the value of restorative learning, that is, 


”14 and core identity when 


to reconnect “individuals to the deepest ethical principles 
knowledge around them seems to be in flux. 
Transformative learning methods are far-reaching and have cultural implications 


as well. One researcher described the practice of female genital cutting (FGC), which is a 


practice among certain tribes and villages on the continent of Africa, being addressed. 


"l Jack Mezirow, 127. 
? Jack Mezirow, 202. 
'3 Jack Mezirow, 202. 
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Through the reflective dialogue process and a critical assessment of assumptions held by 
many men in those communities, alternatives to a longstanding custom were introduced, 
and lives have been transformed both individually and collectively. Additionally, a group 
of six White adult educators described the use of collaborative inquiry and transformative 
learning to bring about awareness of White supremacist consciousness and privilege in a 
European-American-dominated society. Their sustained and intentional interaction and 
the observances of their perceived self-righteousness fostered a new awareness in them. 
“Critical humility,” a term they created, is “the practice of remaining open to discovering 
that [their] knowledge is partial and evolving while at the same time being committed and 


confident about [their] knowledge and taking action in the world.” 


Transformative Learning with the Context of this Research 

Within the body of this research project, it s my expectation that participants will 
have a textbook case of the transformative learning process. Ideally, this process should 
be on par with Mezirow’s Ten Phases of Transformative Learning, for which I will 
describe the intended outcomes here using an example of the transformative learning 
method using the issue of racism and the desired transformative learning process a pastor 


completing this research project would ideally experience. 


A Disorienting Dilemma 
At the onset of the project, participants would be asked their definition for the 
word “social justice” and be asked to evaluate themselves on how often they preach or 


teach on topics that are related to social justice, like homelessness, and specifically on the 


'S Jack Mezirow, 268. 
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topic of poverty. Most pastors will adopt a position of not considering themselves as 
elitist or harboring elitist biases toward the poor. The situational examples would be 


presented to uncover hidden biases and attitudes that would be considered racist. 


A Self-examination with feelings of fear, anger, guilt, or shame 

The pastor’s beliefs would be challenged, and it would be demonstrated to them 
how those beliefs reflect a bias in their nature. They would also be asked to examine if 
they, as clergy, have participated, wittingly or unwittingly, in the propagation of 
stereotypical attitudes toward the poor or those who may be homeless. They might be 
asked to evaluate a scenario to dig deeper to determine the level of their biases and to 


what extent they exist. 


A critical assessment of assumptions 

When confronted with the issues of poverty, the pastor would be prompted to 
reflect upon where the attitudes originated from and how long they have harbored 
unconscious attitudes toward homelessness. Pastors would also be asked to reflect on 
other attitudes that may have been unconsciously aware of that are linked to the poor or 


poverty in general. 


Recognition of a connection between one’s discontent and the process of transformation. 
In uncovering the discriminatory or elitist attitudes that, up until now, they were 

unaware of, pastors will be challenged to reflect on the need to change and move from 

their previous way of thinking to a new way. Pastors may even be asked to reflect on 


ways that their beliefs contradict the Word of God. Room for the Spirit to speak to the 
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Pastors will be welcomed as this process will require full recognition of their role in 


harming the poor by their attitudes. 


Exploration of options for new roles, relationships, and actions 

At this stage in their learning, pastors will be encouraged to seek God to 
understand the ways in which they must gain a new understanding of poverty and the 
poor. The biblical text would be introduced at this point to provide a more precise 
grounding and a new framework for the new awareness. Pastors will be encouraged to 
reflect on ways that, in the future, their previous biases would be replaced by new 


thinking and actions. 


Planning a course of action 

A proactive plan to address and implement their new thinking would be the 
appropriate course of action at this stage of the pastor’s development. The pastor would 
be encouraged to seek out intentional interactions with the poor. The pastor would also be 


encouraged to use these interactions to test their new understanding and beliefs. 


Acquiring knowledge and skills for implementing one’s plan. 

Pastors would be encouraged to learn new skills to interact with the poor and 
homeless persons. They would be asked to develop a strategic plan to encounter the poor. 
Pastors would learn how to teach their congregants how to interact with the homeless 
population and encourage their communities to take an active interest in the welfare of 


their community. 
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Provisionally trying new roles 
In this step, the pastor would implement the plan. After each interaction, the 
pastor would reflect on how well the meeting/encounter went. Pastors would be 


encouraged to try different approaches to see which technique felt more natural. 


Building competence and self-confidence in new roles and relationships 

Repeated interaction with the newly acquired technique is necessary for a 
renewed sense of understanding. Through repetition and practice, the new framework and 
acquired knowledge regarding the poor and homeless can become familiar. This new 


framework provides the confidence from which to build new relationships and roles. 


A reintegration into one’s life based on conditions dictated by one’s new perspective. 

In the last and final stage, previous thoughts and attitudes have been replaced by 
the new understanding. The pastor’s mindset has now been completely transformed, and 
the new mindset has replaced previous thinking. A transformative event has spurred new 


learning and understanding. 


Conclusion 

I believe at the heart of ministry, and at the core of any teachings related to the 
Gospel of Christ, transformative learning takes place. If the intent of ministry is to 
transform lives, then, for the unsaved or unchurched, an encounter with the Living Christ 
could be thought of as a disorienting dilemma. The call to Christ is indeed one that has 
the potential to shake one’s foundation to the core and ultimately causes a person to gain 


a new awakening, a rebirth. It is with this in mind that I plan to approach my own 
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learning within this Doctor of Ministry program as well as within my own style of 


teaching. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The final chapter of this dissertation will examine in totality the biblical, 
historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations that undergirded this research 
project: “Prophetic Leadership and the Poor: The Role of the Pastor in Cultivating Social 
Justice Advocacy.” It will also seek to provide a cohesive synergy as to why this project 
was attempted in the first place. This chapter will explore the research methodology used, 
provide a detailed review of how this project was implemented, and analyze the outcome 
yielded by the research. Further, this chapter will seek to analyze this project’s feasibility 
for use in other ministry settings and address any lessons learned in ensuring its 
successful implementation in other settings. 

According to research conducted by The Barna Group in 2018, it indicated that a 
“strong majority of the American public” (88%, which includes 92% of practicing 
Christians) trusted the opinion of pastors on the matter of global poverty, “alongside the 
opinions of individuals who have worked or lived in poverty and even ranking above the 
opinions of reporters, academics and politicians.”' This statistic would be an encouraging 
report were it not for the competing nationwide study of sermons given by Protestant 


pastors that indicated that 95% of the time, pastors avoided topics they deemed 


' The Barna Group, “Pastors Are Seen as a Primary Voice on Poverty,” Faith & Christianity (The 
Barna Group, 2016), https://www.barna.com/research/pastors-poverty-infographic/. 
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“potentially divisive,” like race, poverty, and sexuality.” That study also found that 
pastors preached on social justice issues only five percent of the time. 

The FBI has recorded a dramatic increase (over 7,000) in reported incidents of 
hate crimes and hate speech in the United States in recent years.’ Additionally, 
organizations like the Anti-Defamation League and the Council on American-Islamic 
Relations have also seen a dramatic rise in hate speech against Jewish and Muslim 
communities. Additional research conducted by The Barna Group in 2019 and 2020 
found that “politicians are encouraging or feeding this trend” and that some believe 
“religious organizations amplify hatred (16%).”* 

The increasingly polarized political climate of the United States has contributed to 
the overall moral temperature of the nation and has led to a crisis point. On January 6, 
2021, an insurrection occurred at the Nation’s Capital over the democratic outcome of the 
Presidential election that gave the world a glimpse of the moral precipice that the United 


States of America faces. Over 140 million people in the United States are poor or of low 


wealth.° Nearly fourteen million households are not able to afford water, the natural 
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element necessary for life.° Furthermore, amid a robust economy touting strong economic 
growth, wealth inequality has skyrocketed to astronomic proportions. Wages for workers 
have declined or remained stagnated for decades. Social programs designed to help the 
poor have been cut drastically, with only fifteen cents on the dollar being spent on 
poverty programs. 

Conversely, fifty-three cents of every federal discretionary dollar are spent on 
military spending.’ Voting rights protections are being challenged in several states and 
are weaker than initially passed in Congress in 1965. The United States imprisons, 
detains, and then deports more people than any country in the world.’ During the Trump 
administration, poor refugees seeking asylum often caught trying to enter the United 
States illegally, had their children intentionally separated from them by the federal 
government and were held in cages at the southern border. Without as much as a 
comprehensive plan on how to reunify those children with their parents, many of these 
children remain separated from their parents to this day. 

By and large, the Church has either remained silent on these issues or, worse yet, 
has tacitly endorsed or sanctioned these atrocities. Famous Christian evangelical leaders 
like Pat Robinson, John Hagee, and Paula White-Cain endorsed President Donald Trump 
as a Christian leader despite Trump’s admission that he does not believe that he needs to 


ask God for forgiveness, a core component of Christian belief.” Trump even floated the 
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blasphemous idea that Israeli Jews revere him almost as a messianic figure and “love him 
like he is the second coming of God.”!° 

Christian Evangelical support of many ultra-conservative ideologies and 
governmental policies which have favored the wealthy, have had an amplification effect 
as the loudness of their voices echoes as a bell-weather of the Church. However, many of 
those same Church leaders opted not to weigh in on or voice support for current events 
like Black Lives Matter, and thousands of other Black and Brown lives lost due to police 
and state-sanctioned violence like George Floyd and Breonna Taylor. In the face of this 
powerful vortex, most Church leaders have remained silent on social, economic, and 
environmental justice issues, focusing on the safer theme of Christ’s return to earth rather 
than speaking prophetically regarding the earthly experience many are enduring now. 

This project sought to stimulate concern for social justice in those who have a role 
in ministry by fostering an understanding of prophetic leadership. By establishing a firm 
foundation rooted in an understanding of the prophetic responsibility, this project sought 
to provide the groundwork in the overall effort to connect congregations with causes of 
social justice that are greater than their contextual purview. As the hypothesis of this 
project states, if pastors receive focused biblical training regarding the role of the prophet 
and how that role intersects with that of pastoral ministry, they will be informed as to the 
true purpose of prophetic leadership and how it must be an essential component of their 


work. 
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This research was immensely personal to me, given my pastoral experience 
working within the two extremes of congregations accustomed to prophetic preaching 
and teaching and those who voiced apprehension, reluctance, and a refusal to engage in 
social justice issues outside the church’s four walls. My personal history of growing up in 
a poor-to-middle-class family and the struggle to maintain daily existence within the 
United States as an African-American have also compelled me to conduct this research. 
Having experienced first-hand the sting of racism, systemic economic policies that have 
kept me from advancing on an uneven playing field, and exploitation of my labor, Iam 
sensitive to the needs of oppressed people. I have been fortunate to have somewhat 
overcome having no bootstraps from which to pull myself up. However, I am even more 
concerned with the plight of those who have neither bootstraps nor boots. 

Working professionally within the Washington D.C. beltway for most of my life, 
I have witnessed government budgets being created and military spending carelessly 
tracked, all the while millions of Americans in the United States went hungry. In my 
career, frequently having been the lone African-American and the only woman in fields 
reserved typically for men, I dealt with the pay inequities challenges to my leadership and 
performed at levels much higher than my white male counterparts. 

My personal experiences have solidified my desire to eradicate poverty, systemic 
racism, ecological devastation, and the war economy, which drives much of our national 
discretionary budget and debt. Moreover, I am passionate about creating a movement to 
secure a hostage-style release of the Church from the grip of Christian Nationalism and 
return it to its core Christian beliefs, particularly as they relate to poverty and an 


abdication of the Church’s pallid prophetic role. The twenty-first-century Christian 
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church must break the chains that oppression holds over the human condition 
perpetuating the scarcity myth, which allows poverty to continue. The Church must have 
a prophetic voice in the world to foster a new and just moral imagination. Without a 
robust moral movement of faith leaders, academicians, social justice activists, and 
political servants working together to implement a new and unsettling force of liberation, 
the prophetic imagination, hope unborn, will die. 

Earlier in this document, in chapter two, the Sacred Scripture was consulted to 
determine how it could inform this project. The lives of both the major and minor 
prophets of the Bible were considered and, after a careful examination of the biblical text, 
the era of the prophet Ezekiel was chosen with Ezekiel 22:23-31 as the foundational text 
because of the many similarities of Ezekiel’s day to the contemporary modern age. For 
example, Ezekiel’s prophetic voice bore witness to the corrupt nature of its leaders 
(“conspiracy of her princes...they devour people, take treasures and precious things and 
make many widows within her.”)'! Today, one might point to the war economy that fuels 
unresolved conflicts in the Middle East, or the nineteen-year war in Afghanistan which 
has been estimated to have killed nearly a quarter-million souls and have cost the United 
States upwards of $2.3 trillion.!” 

During the prophet’s time, Ezekiel bore witness to the blasphemous profanity of 


the Church (“her priests do violence to my law and profane my holy things...they shut 
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”)!3 Today, 


their eyes to the keeping of my Sabbaths so that I am profaned among them. 
one might point to any number of scandals within the Church to include sexual 
misconduct and child molestation and pornography. One may also point to a rise in so- 
called Christian cults with self-proclaimed messianic leaders like David Koresh of the 
Branch Davidians of Waco, Texas, or Sun Myung Moon’s Unification Church in South 
Korea. 

Ezekiel prophetically points to the immorality and greed of elected officials as 
well (“They shed blood and kill people to make unjust gain.”)'* Today, one would have a 
plethora of examples of politicians who were convicted of illegal activity while in office. 
Even the highest elected offices in the land are not immune. As evidenced in 1973 and 
1974, President Richard Nixon and his Vice-President Spiro Agnew were forced to resign 
in disgrace because of illegal activity and the scandals of criminal conspiracy, extortion, 
tax fraud, and bribery. 

As the focus of this research dissertation and the pericope of Ezekiel 22 posits, a 
vacuum of leadership exists. Through Ezekiel, God relays the message that God cannot 
find anyone willing to “build up the wall and stand before me in the gap on behalf of the 
land so I would not have to destroy it.”!° God has proclaimed the disconnect, “I looked 


for someone...but I found no one.”!° Prophetic leaders, specifically those with pastoral 


vocational responsibility, have been reluctant to engage in matters of social justice with 
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their congregations. They have “whitewashed “shut their eyes.”!’ As a result, their 
prophetic voices are missing from the public square. This void in prophetic leadership has 
left the larger society without champions of God’s word who are willing to speak truth- 
to-power on behalf of the poor, marginalized, and disenfranchised in society. There must 
be those in the public square willing to stand against the sinful instincts of humanity’s 
lesser self. The base level of our humanity that seeks to maintain power, influence, 
prestige, and material possessions must always be held in check and on a leash, else it is 
allowed to terrorize a nation “like wolves tearing their prey.” !® 

The connection of societal issues that this research focused on were those 
surrounding the poor. Chapter three provided an in-depth examination of the Poor 
People’s Campaign's role in advocating for the “least of these” and providing the 
backdrop for my ministry and project context. A robust study and reflection on the 
history of the original Poor People’s Campaign of 1968. As in Dr. King’s day, to fully 
address and eradicate poverty from the world, it must be done so wholistically. That is to 
say that merely addressing the material wealth of an individual will not make them 
whole. The five evils of systemic racism, ecological devastation, militarism, moral 
nationalism, and poverty must be annihilated simultaneously. In the struggle for justice, 
moral leaders must have a unique ability to proclaim God’s truth in the face of all, 
whether they opt to receive the message or not. 

This willingness to be a mouthpiece of righteousness is not always embraced nor 


understood. As discussed later in this chapter, moving individuals from near apathy to 
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activism requires a paradigm shift in their thinking and mindset. Exploring the mechanics 
of how such a movement is achieved is what Chapter five sought to elucidate in this 
document. By examining Meitzrow’s Transformative Learning Theory, a connection was 


drawn between the “why” of the theory and the “how” such learning can be forged. 


Methodology 

Using all the foundations discussed above, I will now pivot to discuss the 
project’s actual implementation. Before doing so, I find it essential to provide a 
framework regarding the meaning of “prophetic leadership” and “social justice.” Given 
that these phrases can carry different meanings in the beholder’s eye, at the inception of 
the project, it was necessary, right from the start, to clarify the intention behind such 
terminology. It was also essential to record the participant’s understanding of the terms to 
establish a proper baseline. 

For this research project, “prophetic leadership” shall refer to the ability of any 
individual in a position of leadership to reinforce the divinely inspired revelation of God 
through both word and deed. Prophetic leaders need not be in a ministry setting. 
However, all participants self-identified as leaders within this research project within 
their respective ministry contexts. 

For this research, “social justice” shall refer to the equitable administration of 
laws consistently and fairly without regard to ethnicity, race, gender, wealth, religion, or 
any other differing characteristic. That is to say that laws should be equitable and 
administered without prejudice. If this natural law standard is not practiced, a call for 
social justice would be to correct those wrongdoings and correct the institutionalization 


of such injustices being perpetuated. 
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Examples of Social Justice issues include: 

= Voting Rights 

* Climate Justice 

= Healthcare 

= Refugee Crisis 

= Racial Injustice 

= Poverty 

= Pay Inequality 

* Gun Violence 

= Hunger and Food Insecurity 

= Equality 

Recruitment for this project came entirely from the activist database utilized by 

the Maryland Poor People’s Campaign, specifically from the list of persons who had 
previously self-identified to the campaign as a member of the clergy or faith leader. The 
onboarding route for persons interested in volunteering with the campaign has taken 
shape via many processes since its inception in 2018. Primarily, persons interested in 
working with the PPC contacted the movement via the national website 
(http://www.poorpeoplescampaign.org.) or by texting “MORAL” to a campaign number 
via mobile phone. Once connected to the campaign, persons were offered the chance to 
join or learn more by providing their first and last name, email, mobile number, and zip 
code. Upon submission, that information is then maintained in a national database for 
which individual state tri-chairs or their designees have access to a roster of their state’s 


activists only. Another access point into the campaign may have occurred at statewide 
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gatherings, phone banking, or local outreach efforts. In addition, the national campaign 
has formed partnerships with other national organizations like the Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU), the National Education Association (NEA), and 
Communication Workers of America(CWA). 

I would be remiss if I did not pause to address in detail the effects of the COVID- 
19 global pandemic upon this project. Initially, this project was conceived to coincide 
with a Mass Moral March on Washington planned by the PPC for June 20, 2020. The 
goal was first to select a participant church for the study and conduct bible study training 
for that pastor and congregation. The purpose of this training was to educate them on the 
teachings of Jesus regarding the poor specifically and what should be a Christian’s 
response. A successful outcome would be measured in how many attended the march 
physically, given their new biblical understanding. However, due to the epidemic spread 
of the disease and its deadly nature, the Mass Moral March on Washington was canceled 
in March of 2020. The national campaign implemented strict precautionary measures, 
and all state-wide campaigns followed suit. All meetings were to be held virtually, and 
in-person gatherings were suspended indefinitely until each state's national campaign and 
Coordinating Committees deemed it safe. If an in-person protest was necessary, risks 
must be mitigated in such a way as to protect those involved from exposure. The national 
and local campaigns both made mask-wearing and social distancing a pre-requisite and 
practice for any protest gathering held in person. As the world sought to find its 
equilibrium adjusting to the “new normal” dictated by the Coronavirus, so did this 


research. 
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Ultimately, the restructuring of this research proved advantageous because of the 


clarity the pandemic provided. As mentioned earlier in this document, most 
congregations trust and turn to their pastor for guidance on all things moral and just. 
Through the pastor’s eyes, God’s word finds grounding and illumination. I can bear 
witness to this in my own life as a great deal of my belief system concerning the 
Church’s role in advocating and fighting for social justice came at the feet of the teaching 
and preaching of my childhood pastor, Rev. Andrew Allen of First Baptist of Deanwood. 

Over the years, what I have learned about being Christian has come from my 
understanding of the Bible and what I have witnessed in its implementation (or lack 
thereof) within the world. Pastoral preaching has helped provide clarity and, at times, 
attempted to make sense of a senseless world. The pandemic of COVID reminded me 
that if pastors are shepherds nurturing and cultivating the tender understandings of those 
they have been given charge of, it would be prudent to address these gatekeepers first to 
ensure their understanding is solid. 

In light of this awareness, this research morphed to focus on the perception of the 
prophetic role in the minds of pastoral clergy, with the rationale being that if the pastor 
did not clearly understand their prophetic leadership role, it would be virtually impossible 
for them to relay any understanding to their flock. Therefore, the pivot required by the 
COVID-19 pandemic spurred this research project to pivot to concentrate its efforts on 
engaging clergy/faith leaders in and understanding God’s attitude regarding the poor and 
the Church’s response a necessary factor in sustaining the congregation’s understanding. 

Instead of conducting project research involving both the congregation and pastor, 


the focus was solely on pastors. This new research project would meet entirely by virtual 
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platform once a week for ninety minutes, over six weeks during the summer of 2021. In 
order to participate, pastors would be required to sign a consent affirming their right to 
privacy and agree to participate in the research. These participants would also agree to 
remain anonymous throughout the research project and respect the confidentiality of 
others participating in the study whom they might interact with during group discussions. 
Information regarding individual participants was collected via an initial survey using 
survey software hosted on my website, which was stored on a compliant, encrypted 
webserver. Instead of using their name, participants were given a unique identifier code 
at the onset of the project, which was used during the entire project's duration. At the 
conclusion of the research, the file containing the mapping of participants to their 
identifier code was deleted to safeguard their anonymity. 

A pre-survey to collect critical demographic information was to be conducted 
prior to the start of the project. This data would be used for informational purposes 
regarding project participants and to glean if this data had any bearing on the project's 
outcome. Data collected in the pre-survey included: 

e What is your age? 

e What is your gender identity? 

e What is your marital status? 

e What is the highest education you have obtained? 

e How many years have you been in ministry? 

e What is the denomination of your congregation, if any? 

e What is the size of your current congregation? 


e What year was the congregation founded? 
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e What is the average number of persons attending worship each week? 

e What is the age demographic of the congregation? 

e What is the known racial demographic of the congregation 

e What is the primary economic demographic of the congregation? 

e What is your pastoral location type? 

e Does your pastoral location have an established social justice ministry? 

e Are you bi-vocational? 

e Is your pastoral vocation paid? If so, with what frequency? 

e Do you receive a salary? 

e Do you receive a housing allowance or other benefits? 

e With what political party do you affiliate? 

e Have you ever held elected political office? 

e What is your understanding of the term "prophetic leadership"? [open ended] 

e How do you define "social justice"? [open ended] 

e Do you believe pastors have a prophetic duty in their calling? [open ended] 

e What is the frequency that you preach on topics related to social justice? 

e What is the frequency that you teach on topics related to social justice? 

These questions were asked as a part of the pre-survey process to uncover any 
existing attitudes that might be barriers to their prophetic leadership. For example, my 
hypothesis supported the assumption that one possible barrier to prophetic leadership 
might be a feeling of inadequacy in personal background, experience, or education on the 
part of the pastor. In order to investigate this, the participant's age, sex, marital status, 


educational background, and years in ministry were collected. 
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Another possible barrier to prophetic leadership might exist in the actual makeup 
and background of the congregation for which the participant pastors. In order to 
ascertain if the demographic context of the congregation had any bearing on the outcome 
of the research, information regarding the denominational setting, age of congregation, 
racial makeup, general economic demographic were collected. Also considered was the 
year of the congregation’s founding, the average number in attendance, and if their 
geographic location was considered urban, suburban, or rural. 

Perceived conflict of interest or threat to the pastor's economic well-being, mainly 
if the congregation is the pastor's sole source of income, was considered another possible 
barrier to prophetic leadership. Survey questions about the pastor’s employment status, 
salary, and benefits were collected to glean any possible economic concerns. Also, a 
person's political leanings and personal ideologies were considered to impact a pastor’s 
willingness to preach or teach prophetically. The pastor’s political affiliation, if they have 
held political office previously, was collected to support or disprove that notion: 

The open-ended questions regarding the pastor’s understanding of the key terms 
for “prophetic leadership” and “social justice” would be most valuable in ascertaining 
this research’s effectiveness. These questions served to establish a baseline from which 
to compare their understanding before the project, and once the project was complete, 
their understanding afterward. A successful project outcome would reveal a new 
willingness for those who did not initially preach or teach on social justice topics. Also, a 
successful project would reveal through the post-survey process an enhanced 
understanding of both terms and a willingness to demonstrate a new boldness in 


embracing prophetic in their ministries going forward. 
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Implementation 

At the time of recruitment for the project, the Maryland activist database 
contained 10,021 persons. As Maryland co-chair and having observed activist responses 
to event invitations in the past, I knew that solicitation response levels tended to be higher 
when they were connected to an action or event being sponsored by the national 
campaign. Responses were even better when one or both national co-chairs were 
advertised to be present at an upcoming event. 

Given our existing regional structure and use of the Zoom online video- 
conferencing platform prior to the global pandemic, our statewide Maryland leadership 
team was able to continue meeting without disruption. Likewise, because of the nature of 
the database comprising of activists from all over the state of Maryland, the intention to 
meet via Zoom was conveyed right from the start of the pandemic. 

In June 2021, the PPC national campaign turned its attention toward efforts to 
pressure members of the United States Senate to stop voter suppression and to repeal the 
use of the filibuster once and for all. Filibustering was a tactic typically employed by the 
opposition in the Senate whenever they wanted to prevent or stall a legislation’s passage 
indefinitely. Gains made by Dr. King previously in 1964 were simultaneously being 
eroded all over the nation, and the campaign made it a priority to lobby that voting rights 
be protected. The national campaign announced that a demonstration and protest on June 
23, 2021, would be held in front of the Supreme Court to be led by National Co-chair 
Rev. Dr. Barber and other prominent civil rights leaders like Rev. Jesse Jackson. 

A recruitment email for this research project was sent during the weeks leading up 


to the Supreme Court protest to faith leaders within the database not currently serving in 
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PPC leadership roles within the state of Maryland. The rationale for specifically targeting 


these individuals was to seek the participation of faith leaders with pastoral responsibility 
who may have had some prior familiarity with the campaign but were not already 
engaged in prophetic leadership. The more significant work of engaging these faith 
leaders to make a more profound commitment to the campaign was outside this project's 
scope. As Maryland co-chair, I already knew that active participation from the faith 
community had been lacking since the campaign's initial launch in 2018. Experiencing an 
increase in clergy participation within the campaign would have been an added benefit. 
However, this research primarily focused on providing an encounter for a transformative 
learning experience. 

The recruitment “flyer,” emailed weekly to the campaign database during June, 
can be found in Appendix A. During this same time, emails soliciting participation at the 
Supreme Court protest with Reverends Barber and Jackson were also sent. To further 
capitalize on the interest generated by this national protest event, I changed the timeline 
to maximize the potential participants for the project. Instead of conducting the research 
over six weeks, I condensed the timeline into six sessions over three weeks. Participants 
met twice a week, beginning August 3rd through August 19, 2021. A maximum goal of 
fifteen participants was set to allow each person to offer feedback and contribute in each 
session. Forty-six persons responded to the research solicitation email by the end of June. 

When participants responded to the hyperlink provided in the body of the email, it 
redirected them to an electronic consent form that captured their identifying information 
and acknowledged their confidential participation in the research project. Once the 


consent form was acknowledged as completed, participants were accepted to the study on 
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a first-come, first-serve basis. When the target number was reached, the redirection to the 
informed consent link was closed and replaced with a document letting interested 
individuals know that capacity had been reached for the summer study. These persons 
were informed that they would be given first consideration if the project was attempted 
again in the near future. 

As initially planned, each study participant was given a unique identification 
number to shield their identity. Instead of using their name, they were identified as 
“Participant {number}.” They were also given instructions on registering for a free Zoom 
account and how to rename themselves so that their participant number was displayed on 
the screen instead of their actual name. When participation was necessary during each 
Zoom seminar, only the participants’ identifier number was displayed on the screen 
within the Zoom platform for others to see. Participants were asked to keep their video 
off and refrain from identifying images on their thumbnail screen. For the most part, 
participants kept to the agreement to refrain from identifying information and images. 
However, there were two occasions when individuals forgot to rename themselves upon 
logging in to Zoom. Fortunately, my mapping document was maintained only in an Excel 
spreadsheet and proved helpful in providing me the ability to rename a participant while 
they were in the “waiting room” of the application before the session began. The 
mapping document was destroyed immediately at the completion of the study, as 
promised. 

The demographics included clergy from various geographic regions within 
Maryland and different socio-economic backgrounds. The majority were male clergy 


from congregations who identified as suburban and middle-class. Most participants were 
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college-educated, with the majority having at least one Master’s degree. The charts below 


will provide further data as to participant demographics. 
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Table 1. Participants by Age and Gender 


Participants in the study were asked their age range and were grouped according 
to their generation. For this study, persons born between 1928 and 1945 were referred to 
as the “Silent Generation.” None in this age group participated in this study. Persons born 
between 1946 and 1962 were referred to as the “Baby Boomer” generation, of which 
there were eight participants. Persons born between 1965 and 1980 were referred to as 
“Generation X,” in which four persons participated. Persons born between 1981 and 1996 


were referred to as “Generation Y” or “Millennials.” One person fits this category. 
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Table 2. Religious Denominational Affiliation 


As a part of the project pre-survey, participants were asked to identify their 
religious denomination. While the study did not specify or preclude any particular 
religious beliefs, and the Poor People’s Campaign welcomes all faith traditions, it was 
initially assumed that participation would be comprised mainly of Christian faith. A large 
majority of the participants did identify themselves as Christian (86%). However, two 


participants, one Jewish Rabbi and the other a Hindu priest participated in the study. 
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Bachelors Doctorate Masters 


Table 3. Education and Number of Years in Ministry 


Participants in the study were asked about their highest level of education and 
years in active ministry. This research revealed that the project participants were college- 
educated, with the majority (ten) having obtained a Master’s degree. A large portion of 
these individuals had a great deal of experience in ministry. Over 93% had a decade or 


more of experience, and 53% had the experience of more than twenty years of ministry. 
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Table 4. Number of Bi-vocational Participants 


Participants in the study were asked about vocational status in ministry. A 
possible barrier to prophetic leadership might involve one’s time being divided between 
vocational pursuits. Of the participants, a little more than half (53%) indicated that 
ministry was their full-time vocation, while 47% maintained a vocation outside of 
ministry. Nearly all of the participants (87%) indicated that they received a salary and 
benefits of some sort. In contrast, one respondent indicated that they received no salary 


and benefits, and another respondent preferred not to answer this question. 
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= Democratic 

= Democratic Socialist 
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Table 5. Political Party Affiliation 


Project participants were asked to identify with what political party they tended to 
associate. More than half of the participants indicated that they were Democrats (60%). 
Independent voters, Libertarians, and Democratic Socialists were represented with one 
person identifying with those particular political parties. However, twenty percent 


preferred not to answer this question. 
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Table 6. Participants by Race and Locality 


Concerning race and location, participants were asked to identify their ministry 
setting as being rural, suburban, or urban and the predominant racial makeup of their 
ministries. The predominant setting in this study was suburban (nine or 60%), with 26% 
of participants identifying as being in an urban setting (four), and the remainder 
identifying their ministry as being in a rural area (two or 13%). 

Concerning race, one-third of the participants (33%) identified their ministry as 
being in an African American setting. Another third identified that they serve a 
predominantly Caucasian congregation. The remainder of the participants indicated that 
they served in a multi-ethnic ministry setting (26%), and one respondent indicated they 


served an Asian community. 
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= Large (over 300 in regular 
attendance) 


= Medium (between 100 - 300 in 
regular attendance) 


® Small (less than 100 in regular 
attendance) 


Table 7. Size of the Congregation or Ministry 


More than half (53.3%) of the respondents indicated that they served a 
congregation whose regular attendance during worship totaled between 100 to 300 
persons. Forty percent of the respondents serve congregations that consider themselves 
small in number (less than 100 in regular attendance). One participant indicated that they 


served a large congregation with over 300 persons in regular attendance during worship. 
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Table 8. Age and Economic Background of Congregation 

Participants were asked to identify the congregation’s predominant age and 
economic demographic. The majority of respondents (80%) identified the congregation 
as being born in the Baby Boomer generation. Two respondents identified their 
congregation as younger, born in the Millennial generation. Only one participant 
identified their congregation as being comprised primarily of Generation X. 

The participants provided different insights into their congregations regarding 
their economic status. Six participants indicated that they served a congregation of 
persons from the middle class. Two participants indicated that they serve congregations 
that would be considered poor/low wealth. One participant indicated that their 
congregation was affluent, while the remainder (40%) said they served a congregation of 


mixed economic background. 
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= No #® Unsure = Yes 


Table 9. Do Pastors have a Prophetic Calling [Pre-Survey] 


Concerning the primary focus of this research, whether pastors have a prophetic 
duty as a part of their call, the results were even across the spectrum with regard to 
participants’ beliefs. An equal number of participants (33%) agreed that there is a 
prophetic component to their calling. However, an equal number of participants felt either 
unsure (33%) or disagreed altogether (33%). This metric would later change at the 
completion of the project, whereby 100% of participants answered that they now believed 


there to be a prophetic component to their call. 
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Table 10. Frequency of Preaching/Teaching on Social Justice 


Participants in this research indicated that the majority did not preach or teach on 
matters of social justice with any regularity or frequency (over 93%). Only one 
participant indicated that they often taught social justice issues, although that same 
individual admitted to infrequently preaching. Later in this chapter, I will discuss the 
reasons for the infrequency. Let it suffice to say that for the sake of this research, the 
measure of “infrequently” points to once or twice within a calendar year or once a 
quarter. It also bears mentioning that preaching or teaching on a topic of social justice 
means more than mentioning an issue in a sermon or bible study lesson. For this research, 
preaching or teaching on a topic referred to engaging with a social justice subject as the 


entire focus on the sermon or bible study. 
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a Yes 


Table 11. Churches with Established Social Justice Ministries [Pre-Survey] 


Participants were asked to indicate whether they felt their church had an 
established social justice ministry. In the pre-survey, the respondent's understanding of 
social justice was used to qualify the categorization of that ministry. To that end, 60% of 
project participants felt that their church did not have an established social justice 
ministry. However, 40% of participants did feel that their congregations were engaging in 


the social justice ministry. 


Session One — August 3, 2021 

The inaugural session of the research project began with a somewhat rocky start 
as there were a few technical challenges to overcome. A few participants required 
technical support to access the Zoom platform controls to mute/unmute their sound 
during the session's introduction and group discussion portions. Fortunately, this did not 
last long or occur with every participant. 

Participants were then asked to introduce themselves. The participants refrained 


from sharing overly personal information but did indicate their leadership role within 
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their ministry setting. The two non-Christian participants identified themselves during the 
introductions, and I thought it an excellent time to introduce some ground rules for group 
participation. Even though most participants were Christian, I wanted to maintain respect 
for and voice other faith traditions, political parties, and ideologies that may provide 
different insight and opinions. From the start, we all agreed to abide by an adapted form 
of John Wesley’s Three Simple Rules for Social Media: 1) Do No Harm; 2) Do Good; 
and 3) Stay in Love with God. These rules were implemented for all program participants 
to establish an atmosphere of mutual respect and understanding. A copy of our adapted 
“John Wesley’s Three Simple Rules for the Road” can be found in Appendix B of this 
document. 

The first rule of “Do No Harm” was meant to establish respect for each other. The 
rule states: 

“To do no harm means that I will be on guard so that all my actions and even my 

silence will not add injury to another of God’s children or to any part of God’s 

creation. Doing no harm means respecting the cultures and life situations of those 

with whom we minister. 

When we engage with others online, we may forget that living, breathing people 

with thoughts and feelings are on the other end of the digital conversation. With 

almost 70 percent of all communication being nonverbal, we may easily 

misunderstand what someone is trying to convey or how another interprets our 

intentions. It is easy to focus so much on proving a particular point that we cause 

unintended harm.”!” 

The second rule of “Do Good” was meant to encourage participants to maintain 


an awareness of their tone and words, as unintentional harm can be done with careless 


words. The rule states: 


'? Three Simple Rules of Social Media, “Resource UMC,” Resource UMC (United Methodist 
Church, August 30, 2018), https://www.resourceumc.org/en/content/3-simple-rules-of-social-media. 
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“Doing all the good we can means to engage others proactively in a way that 
nourished goodness and strengthens community. Assess every word and act to 
determine if it brings God’s grace and goodness to others. 


Would you describe your words as “good”? Does it reflect God’s interest or your 
own self-interest or will? Does it serve the good of the community and those in it? 
Will it help God’s reign and fellow believers? How will those outside the church 
perceive it? How will people of different cultural or faith backgrounds receive it? 
Do you communicate effectively by asking questions and providing 
information?’””° 


The third rule of “Stay in Love with God” was meant to acknowledge the 
difficulties this virtual world of human interaction can create. Platforms like Zoom and 
social media can present difficulties that in-person interaction might not experience. The 
rule states: 


“As we stay in love with God, we find our moral direction, our wisdom, our 
courage, our strength to live faithfully from the One who authored us, called us, 
sustains us, and sends us into the world as witnesses who daily practice the way of 
living with Jesus. 


Social media can be a powerful channel to “re-present” Christ to the community 
outside the church building. Stories can show how God transforms lives, 
communities and the world. Social media provides ways to share those stories that 
help all of us to “stay in love with God.” 


Social media, like other ministry, can lead to emotional burnout and exhaustion. 
We can overextend ourselves in too many people’s lives or engage in too many 
concerns. We must find a balance between sharing God’s love and sustaining 
efforts over time. 


What stories can you tell or share online to help others stay in love with God? 
How does social media help you to stay in love with God? How does it hinder 
you? 


How can your social media contribution help others stay in love with God?”?! 


20 Three Simple Rules of Social Media, “Resource UMC,” Resource UMC (United Methodist 
Church, August 30, 2018), https://www.resourceumc.org/en/content/3-simple-rules-of-social-media. 


1 Three Simple Rules of Social Media, “Resource UMC,” Resource UMC (United Methodist 
Church, August 30, 2018), https://www.resourceumc.org/en/content/3-simple-rules-of-social-media. 
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After participants introduced themselves using their participant number, a 


discussion regarding the many “hats” that a pastor wears followed. The figure below is 


the handout that was used during the discussion. 


What are the many hats that a PASTOR must wear? 


i 
{ \ 
| PASTOR | 
=a 


Figure 3. Session One Handout - Pastoral Roles 


A forty-five-minute lively discussion regarding the demanding yet varied roles of 
pastoral ministry continued. Given that participants had many years of accumulated 
experience in ministry and across various backgrounds and settings, the discussion 
proved very fruitful in acknowledging the difficulties inherent in ministry. From my own 
experience as a pastor, in addition to the role of prophet, I found that I also wore the hat 
of C.E.O., counselor, teacher, preacher, and chaplain. Participants discussed how much 
time they spent during an average week devoted to any of those particular roles. Of note 
was one participant’s comment that I inadvertently left off the role of “Referee” in my 
list! Several participants agreed. 

The lesson for session one focused on prophetic leadership and the role of the 


prophet. We discussed the similarities and differences between the call of a prophet and 
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the call of a pastor. The definitions of prophetic leadership and social justice mentioned 


earlier in this chapter were established at this time, and there was a brief discussion 
around a participant’s misunderstanding of the word “social” in social justice. Many 
participants expressed that they felt that a prophet had more “freedom” than a pastor. The 
physical location and personal relations did not constrain a prophet in the same way that a 
pastor is constrained to a specific people or community. 

I asked the participants to name any current barriers to their participation in 
prophetic ministry. Most expressed a concern for the reaction of their congregations. 
They expressed that prophets can administer “tough love” without concern for the 
“fallout.” Several participants shared that their job was difficult enough in being 
concerned with saving souls, and the added complexity of prophet was a role for which 
they struggled. A prophet’s perceived nomadic mobility offered a level of unencumbered 
freedom of which a few participants were envious. Three participants offered concerns 
for the polarized negative perceptions of their communities. They expressed that if they 
were to take “too firm a stance”, they would risk alienating the other members of their 
congregations/communities. By remaining “neutral”, they believed they had more of a 
chance to “make inroads” and “build bridges.” The session ended with a prayer that God 
strengthen those participants who were struggling under the weight of their pastoral 


responsibilities and provide helpers to support their ministries. 


Session Two — August 5, 2021 
The second session began with a case study of the ministries of the prophets 
Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Isaiah. While prophets often do foretell events, their role was 


more than a simple fortune teller. Prophets often had a radical encounter with God’s 
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presence and were commissioned to speak on God’s behalf. Given that understanding, 


many participants saw parallels to their calling and their own encounter with God’s 
presence. Prophets concern themselves with safeguarding the relationship between God 
and God’s people. God liberated Israel from bondage and slavery in Egypt and invited 
God’s people to become a nation of justice and generosity. This embodiment of God’s 
presence in his people would represent God’s character to all the nations. However, when 
God’s people, leaders, priests, and kings did not live up to the standard, it was the job of 
the prophet to bring them back into alignment. As pastors, participants acknowledged that 
they are on the “front line” of the people, especially when they have gone astray. 

The session continued with a discussion of what it means to act prophetically. As 
we explored various scriptural examples within Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, we also 
discussed a prophetic formula that the Bible tends to offer in the oracles of the prophets. 
This prophetic ministry formula usually consisted of three parts: 

1. Accusation: The people have violated God’s covenant by idolatrous, 
worship of other nations and gods, and allowing injustice towards the 
poor. 

2. Call for Repentance: A reminder that God is merciful and would forgive if 
the people would confess their sin, turn from their wicked ways, and come 
back to God. 

3. Foretelling of the “Day of the Lord”: A pronouncement of God’s 
judgement and the consequences that would result in breaking God’s 


Covenant. 
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The session then featured a discussion of the lives of the prophets as a case study. 
A discussion ensued regarding the “price” of prophetic leadership and the risk of being 
outcast. Ezekiel lay in the dirt and built a model of Jerusalem being attacked by Babylon. 
Isaiah waked around naked for three years as a symbol of the humiliation of exile. 
Jeremiah was so despondent over the fallen nature of the people that he is often called the 
“weeping prophet.” 

A discussion of our current political climate and its affect on the Church ensued. 
As a consensus, it was felt that our country is now more divided than ever and even 
simple issues, like vaccinations or mask wearing during a global pandemic, were a 
lightening rod for controversy. One participant shared that they were admonished by a 
parishonner for encouraging the church to “be safe” at the conclusion of a worship 
service. Another participant acknowledged that members of their church had actually 
refused to get vaccinated because, they felt, it indicated a lack of trust in the protection of 
God. 

A few participants (four) with more than a decade of pastoral experience 
acknowledged that, for them, the price of prophetic leadership was a “heavy lift.” Some 
were concerned with the professional ramifications of “taking a side.” They did not 
believe that there would be clergy/denominational support on the other end. Others 
wanted to steer clear of the financial ramifications which may occur in already struggling 
ministries. Key persons withdrawing financial support from the church placed them in a 
precarious position of choosing to “keep the lights on” or “making a statement.” 

One participant acknowledged that the pace of weekly worship and pastoral 


responsibilities left little time for anything else. “By the time I have completed all of my 
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bible study for the Sunday sermon, answered pastoral calls, visited all the sick and shut- 
ins in the hospital, and have presided over the administrative functions of the church, I 
barely have enough time to spend with my family and friends, let alone champion a cause 
(even ones I believe in),” remarked one pastor. A few agreed and confessed an intentional 
ignorance regarding certain issues because of the “depressing” nature of the local news. 
Many admitted that often they have turned off the evening news as a form of self-pastoral 
care. I reminded participants of our “no-judgement zone” atmosphere and we took a 
break. 

The session resumed with a group discussion regarding this research’s biblical 
foundational text found in Ezekiel 22:23-31. A robust discussion of the uncanny 
similarities of today enlivened the group. Of particular note was insight provided by one 
of the participants in the study who remarked that it could be said that the previous 
presidential administration displayed outright corruption and a woeful disregard for the 
poor in comparison with the biblical text. 

The prophetic ministry formula was applied to the pericope and other passages 
within the book of Ezekiel. Attention was then given to Jeremiah 29 and a discussion of 
the prophetic message of that chapter continued. The session conclued with a discussion 
of the ministry of Isaiah and the various prophetic oracles that can be found in that book, 


and prayer. 


Session Three — August 10, 2021 
Session three opened with prayer and a case study of the prophetic leadership of 
Jesus Christ in the New Testament. Given that there were participants in the study who 


were not Christian, I stated that we would examine the life of Christ as a prophetic figure 
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and not that of Messiah. The following biblical texts from the New Testament were 


examined: 

e Matthew 25:34-36 
e Luke 4:16-19 

e Luke 6:20-21 

e Luke 11:39-42 

e Luke 12:16-21 

e Luke 14:12-14 

e Luke 16:19-25 

e = Mark 10:21-22 


e Mark 12:41-44 


Each scripture was read along with a discussion of the meaning of the text and 
what participants understood Jesus’ words regarding the poor to be. The consensus of the 
group was that if concern and love for the poor is at the center of the heart and mind of 
God, then the same should be for the people of God. All participants agreed that the 
public policy of a just and moral nation would embrace care and concern for the poor as a 
priority. 

After a break, the participants reconvened and we began a discussion regarding 
the ministerial role model of Jesus. When one of the participants commented about Jesus 
displaying righteous anger when he overthrew the tables of the money changers and 
drove them out of the temple(Matthew 21:12-13), the Hindu participant admitted that 


they had never heard this side of Jesus portrayed. The participant’s perception of Jesus 
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did not include the prophetic aspects that this scripture revealed. At that point, a group 


discussion arose regarding congregational perception of “pastoral expections.” A few 
participants shared that their congregants do not view them as “human.” One participant 
shared an anecdote about running into one of their members in Wal-mart. The participant 
shared that the congregant said, “Oh! I didn’t think pastors went shopping!” Disbelief and 
amazement was shared by all the participants, but it also pointed to another symptom of 
which many agreed. Sometimes a barrier to prophetic leadership may be the 
congregation’s perception of what pastors should, or are “allowed” to do. The feeling of 
some participants was that the pastor’s role is limited by his or her congregation’s 
perceived idea of their role, and the pastor’s perceived limited knowledge. For example, a 
pastor who is unmarried and without children is not expected (trusted) to give marital or 
parenting advice. In the same way, a few participants voiced that some of their 
congregants would not turn to them for “worldly concerns’, yet they could not offer any 
reason for why, nor any challenge to their member’s belief. 

The session ended with prayer. Participants were also asked to consider what 
model of ministry they have presented to their congregants and in what ways might their 
role model be helping or hindering a shift toward more prophetic work. Participants were 
also asked to reflect on ways in which their ministries could expand to do more work to 


serve the poor. 


Session Four — August 12, 2021 
Session four opened with prayer and a brief discussion regarding the previous 
question of how their ministries could do more work to serve the poor. The pre-survey 


question of if the participant’s church had an established social justice ministry was 
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introduced. Within the pre-survey, six participants answered this question in the 
affirmative. However, upon further discussion, it was revealed that many of these so- 
called “social justice” ministries were nothing more than collecting turkeys for the poor 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas and other charitable acts. Two pastors indicated that their 
churches had prison ministries that involved visiting the prison and sharing the Gospel of 
Christ with the inmates. The nature of social justice should be more than just ministering 
to the broken, but rather to fix the mechanism whereby the brokenness is created. After a 
healthy dialog ensued around this topic, many of those (with the exception of one person) 
changed their response to that question after having re-evaluated the notion of “social 
justice ministry.” 

During this session, we opted to not take the first break but rather move right into 
the next discussion regarding the participants own biases (conscious and subconsious) 
regarding the poor. Some of the attitudes expressed were: 

e Most poor people are hard workers but there are some who are lazy. 

e Most poor people are uneducated. 

e Poor persons are sometimes their own worst enemy by making their bad 
situation worse (i.e. poor single mothers having more babies out of 
wedlock). 

e Poor people are bad managers of money. 

e Poor people are often kinder and more apt to receive the Gospel. 

e Poor people are generous in spirit and humble. 

After a break, the session resumed with a video presentation of the Poor People’s 


Campaign and its origins and inception. A discussion centered around the need for a 
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movement of the poor to restore the dignity and humanity of the poor took place. 


Participants affirmed that the treatment of the poor is often exacerbated by society’s 
regard for class and race. During this portion of the session, we reviewed the five 
interlocking injustices of the Poor People’s Campaign and the way that they must all be 
eviscerated in order for poverty to be eliminated in the world. We ended the discussion 
by considering the “scarcity mentality”, that is, there is not enough to go around. 
However, when we consider the wealth of the world, the scarcity myth is just that: a 


myth. 


Session Five — August 17, 2021 

This session focused on prophetic preaching. A large portion of the session was 
devoted to the playing of sermon excerpts by Martin Luther King, Jr., Bishop Michael 
Curry, Rev. William Barber, and an excerpt of a lecture by Dr. James Cone. Research 
participants were asked to compare and contrast the preaching styles of those examples 
and to consider what, if any, parts of the preaching style appealed to them. They were 
also asked what part of the preaching style offered a challenge to them. Participants were 
also asked to consider how such a sermon might be received in their ministry settings. A 
few offered that the sermon might be well received if brought by those messengers. 
However, if they were to attempt to preach the same message, a few felt it would not be 
as well received but could not offer a concrete reason as to why. Through a discussion of 
Walter Brueggemann’s “Prophetic Imagination”, participants were challenged to not only 
conceive of a world in which the paradigm of the powerful and priviledged was shifted, 
but their own thinking was challenged as well to move from powerless to powerful in 


affecting change in their ministries. 
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Session Six — August 17, 2021 

The final session of the research involved a robust discussion of “Church Fails,” 
that is to say, examples of times when the “Church” failed to live up to its intended 
promise and missed the mark. Examples offered were found in a discussion of the 
Crusades of 1095, missionary colonization of Africa and the Americas by Spain, France, 
and England, and the slave trade in the New World. Contemporary issues such as the 
immigrant issue at the southern border, alcoholism, substance abuse, sexual misconduct, 
domestic violence, and promiscuity were also discussed. However, a spirited discussion 
centered around homosexuality and the Church’s response ensued and a few participants 
had strong opinions. The overall consensus was that, especially when it came to racism 
and homosexuality, these two subjects are issues in which the Church needs to do 
significant, healing, prophetic work. The participants acknowledged that the work of 
healing humanity needs to begin with a healing of the heart. All participants agreed that 
healing of this magnitude is only possible through the Creator/God/YHWH and must 
come by way of “the Church.” Further, all participants acknowledged their role with their 
communities 

The final session closed with me thanking the participants for their participation 
in this research and the administration of the post-survey. Initially, very few (four) 
participants returned their post-survey. However, through persistent follow-up and post- 
session emails, I was able to receive all of the post-surveys in time to include the results 


in this document. 
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Summary of Learning 

The primary hypothesis of this project was that if pastors receive focused biblical 
training regarding the role of the prophet and how that role intersects with that of pastoral 
ministry, they will be informed as to the true purpose of prophetic leadership and how it 
must be an essential component of their work. I believe the overall effectiveness of this 
project was successful in that participant’s attitude and understand of the meaning of 
prophetic leadership was changed. For example, 60% of the participants indicated that 
they were either unsure of what prophetic leadership was or they had an incorrect 
understanding as to its meaning as evidenced by the pre-survey, open-ended answer to 
the question, “What is your understanding of the term “prophetic leadership’?” However, 
when comparing the answers on the post-survey for this question, these same individuals 
provided a response that indicated a newer level of understanding. 

One respondent answered, “When a person in ministry leadership conveys God's 
law to His people in order to bring them into right alignment with Him.” Another 
respondent answered, “The ministry of speaking/conveying the judgment of God to the 
Nations.” While another person responded, “Using our voice to stand up for God and 
God's people of every nation, creed, and color.” Lastly, one person answered, 
“Ultimately, it is the responsibility of those whom YHWH has called to speak on 
YHWH's behalf for correction and instruction.” 

Concerning the definition of social justice, most participants had strong opinions 
about what they believed their understanding to be. Except for a few who offered an 


opinion as opposed to definition, most participants understood the term's meaning. 
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However, a few of the answers were quite significant in their response. In the pre-survey, 
one participant answered: 


“The dictionary definition of the term is: “fair treatment of all people in a society, 
including respect for the rights of minorities and equitable distribution of 
resources among members of a community.” Something that I learned about the 
US when living abroad is that when it comes to social justice issues, Americans 
talk about the good, the bad, and the ugly quite openly compared to other 
countries. An example would be conversations surrounding race. From talking to 
people in other countries and having lived in another country myself, people 
usually only talk about race when it is blatant and overt, but in the US we talk 
about even more subtle forms of racism as well. In regards to the US with that 
definition in mind, social justice would be about fighting for equality and equity 
of all minority groups in America, a country considered to be “land of the free” 
and for the “free.” If you look through US history, many groups of people were 
not, in fact, “free” in this country and social justice is about learning from history 
to make the country more equitable and just as a whole. As they say, “we aren’t 
free until we’re all free.” 


As mentioned earlier, most of the respondents who indicated that they had an 
established social justice ministry changed their minds by the project’s end. As the chart 
below illustrates, all but one felt that their ministry met the standard of true social justice. 
For that respondent, their church had a ministry to provide legal assistance and support to 
persons who had been incarcerated unjustly. This ministry, conceived of by two lawyers 


in the congregation, has already helped four individuals gain their freedom or have their 


sentence significantly reduced. 
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= No 


= Yes 


Table 12. Churches with Established Social Justice Ministries [Post-Survey] 


Overall, regardless of denomination or faith tradition, this research has revealed 
that all religious leaders are struggling with the same issue of participation when it comes 
to dealing in their communities on matters of social justice. Furthermore, many faith 
leaders are also struggling to remain faithful to the demands of their positions while at the 
same time remaining true to their calling. However, as most who participated in the study 
would agree, the call for “holy boldness” in their preaching and teaching is necessary. 
Conclusion 

Overall, I feel that this project was a success, and I am pleased with the 
interaction with the participants and the understandings that we all took away from the 
research. However, in hindsight, there were a few areas that I would change if I had to 
repeat the project. One such example is that I failed to ask the participants their racial 
identity. I asked about the congregation but not of the participant. I think this may have 
proved useful when discussing the congregational response or perhaps considering the 


participants' unfamiliarity to prophetic preaching. 
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I also did not ask if the participant was an actual member of the Poor People’s 


Campaign. I have since come to understand that sometimes there are people who are 
curious about the Poor People’s Campaign and will register on the national website to 
receive information. However, that does not make them steadfast supporters of all the 
beliefs of the Campaign. Based on the attitudes of certain participants, it made me 
question if they even believed in the core ideals and tenets of the Campaign. 

I anticipated that the persons responding would be entirely Christian. I was 
surprised when other faiths responded to the survey. And while it led to a more well- 
rounded discussion and brought greater depth to the research, that was purely an 
unintended consequence. If I were to perform this research again, I would have been 
more intentional about providing case studies that encompassed and included other faith 
traditions to ensure that no one felt left out. 

Another question I failed to ask was the city in which the participant was located. 
Recruitment for the study was sent to the entire Maryland activist database of faith 
leaders. However, not everyone lived in Maryland. Given the transient nature of the 
Nation’s Capital area, there are persons in the Maryland database who reside in 
Washington, D.C., and Northern Virginia. 

And lastly, I would not concentrate solely on pastors but include associate pastors 
and clergy on staff as well. In larger churches, many of the ministerial responsibilities are 
divided amongst clergy that serve on staff. Some churches may even have a minister who 
is tasked with the responsibility and oversight of the social justice ministry. While it is 
important that the senior pastor understand social justice, I believe it necessary to include 


the person actually tasked with the direct ministry as well. 
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Ultimately, I see this project as the beginning point of a greater body of work, 
which is to connect congregations into social justice movements that are greater than 
themselves. As a result of this research, I believe, now more than ever, that the 
pastor/clergy leader serves as a gatekeeper and a conduit of the understanding necessary 
to cultivate a greater sense of cultural sensitivity. Personal biases and prejudices, fear of 
recrimination from congregations and denominational leaders, and an aversion to 
personal risk or rejection are many reasons that pastors/clergy leaders have not engaged 
in prophetic leadership. Yet, by understanding the nature of their call, the significance of 
the times, and God’s commitment to justice and the liberation of the poor, they can find 


the strength to cultivate social justice advocacy within the faith communities they serve. 
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Figure 4 - Project Recruitment Flyer 


This study will lead participants 
through a biblical study of the role of 
prophetic leaders in the Bible, common 
objections to propheticleadership 
found in the Bible, and the role of 
pastor/prophet. This study will also 
explore Biblical themes and attitudes 
toward poverty and the poor. 


For more information and to 
participate, click the link below: 


Pastoral Social Justice Study 
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APPENDIX B 


COURSE CURRICULUM AND LESSONS 
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